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—PdT AND CROUNDS AT MAY WwuoD 





A Competency through Life and 
Patrimony at Death. 


Such is an olive grove in Cahfornia. Its phenomenal earning capacity is best attested bv the 
Spanish proverb, “An olive grove is a gold mine on the face of t rt while its permanency 


is suggested by the Italian maxim, “He who plants an olive grove plants for the centuries a per- 








petual income.” One hundred and twenty-six years ago the Franciscan Fathers planted olive 
groves in California. To-day these same trees are,in size, like the oak, still growing, and still 
bearing ciops, the volume and worth ot which surpass ordinary credulity lime was, in the T 
Mediterranean region, when wealth was counted by olive grove possessions, and it now seems c 


that history is about to repeat herself, and that the scene is to be California. Not until recently 
did Californians realize that in their soil and climate they possessed the same fundamental ele- 














ments that make possible the culture of a cropin Italy valued at $120, annually. Our 
imports of olives and olive oil reach into the millions each year, and in but a few years Calitor- 
nia will be able to supply this market. ‘The California olive, prepared as it is, in ripe condition 
becomes a wholesome food, equaling in nutrition the same weight in beef, and contains rare medi- 
cinal properties. It possesses a delicacy, a tineness, and a bouquet ts own, and when once used 
the green, woody substitute from foreign parts will be forever eschewed. Consumption of the olive To 
is rapidly developing in our land, and tor the California article there is assured a field without limit. 
To the present, practically the entire California yield has beer nsumed locally, so popular is the | 
berry as an article of food where its merit is known. Limited space forbids the argument as to 
the proht in its culture, but conservatism would place it in excess of 1 per cent. per annum, 
As life insurance, an olive grove is the best. s an endowment, it excels, by tar, any kind of 
stock. bonds, or shares. Our prospectus gives this data in det Send your name, and in turn 
receive, gratis, an elaborately illustrated booklet, depicting, with photographic fidelity, orchard, 
landscape, and industrial scenes at Maywood Colony. 
Accompanying the booklet will be a miniature tac-simile of the oft | plot of the colony, now 


of record in the office of the County Recorder ot Tehama Co.. Cal. This plot shows, at once, the 





exact manner in which the colony complex. of 7.760 acres, is divided; the system of avenues: the 
location of the colony village, school, and depot f railway; the lots that are sold. and 
those for sale. together with size and price of each. this plot select a lot (10 acres) the lo- 
cation of which you fancy and the price of which willing to | While the quality of 
the soil, its adaptation, and the general condition of each lot is published on the plot, it is but 
human nature for a prospective purchaser to desire,if not preter, the direct expressed opinion 
of a disinterested vet reliabie and competent person, concern that w s about to be bought. This 
: hase has been provided for by securing consent to refer inquirers to Rev. J. E. Ray, C. M. Wood- 
\T MAYWO00 | und. and G. H. Flournoy, all of Corning. Cal. These gentlemen are or rd owners in the colony; 





and are thoroughly qualified, both by experience and observation, t ss intelligently on the char- 
acter and worth of soil; and either or all will, upon reques ns] iny lot of which you 
may write, and answer such questions you may ask concerning it 
If your inquiry, you receive answers that satisfy you that the land will please you, then 
take up its purchase by one of the two following plans: Send the amount agreed upon to be 
id for, or on the lot, to our Eastern office at 73 Tremont St., Boston, Mass., or to t Bank of 
Fohame County, Red Bluff, Cal., requesting this bank to for youa Warranty Deed, convey- 
ing clear title to the lot. the number of which you will ww on the lony is Mr. ¢ ‘ 
Foster, of this firm, who will, upon notice from the bank that deed t 1 certain lot is desired, 
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deposit same with the bank. Your remittance will then be passed to our account, and we 














will be charged with the service tee This latter plan s res to you absolute security, and 
to us 1s as Satisfactory as if the money were paid us direct No matter how skeptical, 
sus!icious, or cautious you may be, no matter how often yoursell or ur friends may have suf- 





fered from realty transactions, fairness will force you t t that, through the examining 
committee and the bank, the elements of deception and dishonesty in this proposition are as 
thoroughly eliminated as is possible. Our business is that of buying land at wholesale and sell- 
ing it at retail. We have done nothing else in the past six years I he nly « stion that you need 




















consider is—do you want a California home or investment If so. secure the tion—land—now. 
It will never again be so cheap, for planting and jhome-buildir t g on apace, and inside loca- 
tions are being first taken. 

Manv of our Eastern buyers find it not practicable, for n sons. to move to and im 
their land at once. For them we plant and care for or t the t approved menner, < 
at a price as low as Is consistent with thorough service. I é ! re we prepare the soil, 
furnish the trees, plant. prune, and cultivate them the first r. Por $12.50 per acre we prune, 
cultivate, and care for trees each vear after the first lerms furnishe ipon application. Planting 
sezson comprises January, February, and March. Olives bear first crop four years trom planting, 
and in our locality know no pest 

Of local conditions there obtaining, the border views herewit irgue more eloquently than can 
words. River and rail, or rival shipping facilities, are assured by the lines pictured at the top of this 
page ; summer weather in winter season is suggested bythe orange gathering and family group 





scenes ; fecundity of tree and vine is demonstrated by the 50 lb. melon, 5 lb. bunches of grapes, and 
peach tree heavily laden with fruit, though but 36 months old, and fertility of soil is proven by the 
extraordinary growth of orchards, 3 1-2 years old, shown at bottom of page. 

Of Eastern land owners in Maywood there are now over 7oo. A majority of these, however, 
are yet in the East, the population of the colony settlement not exceeding 1, 

We invite you to settlement in a valley where Nature is running a ‘**boom,” founded on rain, 
sun,and soil; where man is not.as is the squirre!, compelled to earn his livelihood with an eye 
ever to the stormy days of winter; where Nature is ever helpful and never unkind; where 
neither sand nor snow storm, flood nor drought, cyclone nor blizzard, intrude. Correspondence 


solic ited. 
FOSTER & WOODSON, Room 707 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 
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To Stirring and Striving Young 
men, Success furnishes valua- 
ble points on how to start on 

4 their own account, how to get 
capital, how to establish 
credit, and how to build upa 
successful business. 

* * * 

Every issue is Full of the Romance 
of achievement under difficul- 
ties; of obscure beginnings 
and triumphant endings, and 
of stirring stories of struggle 
and triumph. 


e 2s 





Many Living Men and Living Wo- 
men—living .embodiments of 
success—contribute to Suc- 
cess the story of their lives— 





how they began; how they 
planned; how they plodded; 
how they succeeded. 

* * * 


To Know how to [lake Stepping- 
stones of your very obstacles; 
how to do what others have 
done, read Success. 

* * * 

To get a Better Situation and [lore 
salary; to learn how to go into 
business for yourself, especial- 
ly how to push, build up, im- 
prove or enlarge your busi- 
ness, read Success. 

* * + 

A Year’s Subscription may make 

all the difference to you be- 


tween success and failure. 
Wear threadbare clothes, econ- 
omize on food, if necessary, 


but do not go without that 
which will uplift, inspire, and 
bring new hope and grander 
success into your life. 

* * * 

SUCCESS is Worth its Weight in 
gold, and the best possible in- 
vestment is a year’s subscrip- 
tion to Success, the most help- 
ful publication in the world. 
Every page an acre of dia- 
monds! You will make more 
money this year if you read 
SUCCESS. 
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BOOKS THAT WILL HELP YOU TO HELP YOURSELF 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS ONLY WE MAKE THE FOLLOWING EXTRAORDINARY PREMIUM OFFERS: 








i OFFER NUMBER ONE. 


“Pusbing to the Front,” 





BY ORISON SWETT MARDEN. 


not but be an inspiration. 


NEVER SOLD FOR LESS THAN 


“Rising in the World,” 


BY ORISON SWETT MARDEN. 





24 Portraits—440 Pages—Cloth and Gold. 


“I have read your book with unusual interest. It can- 
Wrii11M McKINLey.” 


OFFER NUMBER TWO. 


“Occupations for Women ;”” 


Or, What to Seek; Where to Look for it; 
How to Obtain it ; How to Do it, and What it will Pay. 


SY FOANOES 8. WELARD, 


Assisted by Miss Helen M. Winslow and Sallie Joy White. 


$1.50 


OFFER 


1000 Large Pages, with Over 800 Illustrations. 


Covering the entire range of Human Knowledge, Invention 
and Discovery up to the present day, including the 
‘Arts, Sciences, History, Biography, Philosophy, As- 
tronomy, Geography, Navigation, Exploration, Botany, 
Electricity, Chemistry, Law, Physiology, and Statistics 
of every kind; well printed on good paper, and durably 


MBER THREE. 


“) 





32 Portraits—486 Pages—Cloth and Gold. 


“I am sure the future will show that there are in it the 
of many a successful career. CHauncey M. Derew.” 


NEVER SOLD FOR LESS THAN - - - $1.50 
SUCCESS For One Year, es 2, 2 
ToTaL, - $4.00 
To new subscribers only we will send all the above—Dr. 
Marden’s two books—“PUSHING TO THE 
FRONT.” and “BISGING IN THE 
WORLD,” and SUCC ESS—for one year 
FOR ONLY, $2.00 


We Futty Preray Express CHARGES. 





NEVER SOLD FOR LESS THAN « « « 
SUCCESS For Ome Year, - + «+ «+ « 





and artistically bound in - Basket Cloth and Gilt. 


$4.25 
1.00 


TOTAL, - $5.25 


To New Subscribers Only we will send the 
“STANDARD ENCYCLOPEDIA” with 
SUCCESS for One Year on receipt of only 


We Futty Preray Express CHarces. 


$2.00 








Send for the Books—Look them over—Kesp them Ten Sian A if net Ratiocly Satisbactory, send them back, and we will Refund your Money 
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FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


GEORGE W. CABLE. 


w wt WHAT THEY SAY OF SUCCESS 2 





HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, for over twenty 
years Editor of “The Youth’s Companion.” 


“ SUCCI st inspiring publication ever 
issued fro press.” 
WILLIAM E. | STONE, 

“I wish t ere hope that your work 


many of the young that 
guided in the right di- 


may infuse 


determine 
rection, is ids toward fulfilling in 
this world se of the Almighty.” 
BISHOP JOHN NEWMAN. 

“Your I zine, which shall be 


cal and helpful, is a 
trash published nowa- 
ays » youth, that a publi- 
cation w e “inspiration to high 
leals at should certainly receive 
e of those who are in- 





terested e Trace 


LADY HENI SOMERSET. 
“You wishes for the success of 
our mag r the sake of the girls, 
who eavily handicapped than 
thei 
STEPHEN A IRTHRUP, Pastor of First Baptist 
Church, K Mo. 


“Ia our popular monthlies, 
and I ft 2 fill the ‘long felt want,’ 
ioes § s a field unlike any other 
mag Struggling young men 


and ambitious s will find it a friend indeed 
and a f id t ought to be in 100,000 
yomes it s. A parent could make 
no better N than a subscription to Suc- 


) the veins of our youth, 
| nerve to their brain.” 


REV. DR. R McARTHUR. 
“Succ ccomplish great good. It 
will be a vhich living men may speak 


to their ¢ most cheerfully do all in 
reat success. It will be a 
ipied field.” 


REV. DR. EDWARD A. HORTON. 
‘Ss not only successful, but a 
most effi } y youth.” 


WM. H. BALDWIN, President Young Men’s Christian 


Associat Boston, Mass. 

‘WwW nay this be the full chorus 
from t f thousands of young readers 
as the ine, SUCCESS; and that it 
may be helping to give the right 
start t people who may thus be 
reache the sincere wish of one who 
takes gt eing one of your earliest sub- 
s € 
HENRY G. © \MS, Supt. City Schools, Bellaire, O. 

“lI an cess. When I read it, I 
could: ere a boy again, that I might 
start in ch an excellent guide to in- 
spire n n life. Every page of Suc- 
CESS is truth and wisdom, so put that 
young fail to gather inspiration and 





LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 
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FORTY LARGE PAGES EVERY MONTH. 


One Dollar 2 Cen Cents 


A COPY. 
FOR SALE AT ALL NEWSSTANDS. 





Contributors for 1898 


Among those who will Contribute to the 
columns of SUCCESS during the present year 
are the following eminent writers : 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 
COL. T. W. HIGGINSON 
LADY HENRY SOMERSET 
BISHOP J. H. VINCENT 
GEORGE W. CABLE 
MARY A. LIVERMORE 
JULIA WARD HOWE 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE 
FRANCES E. WILLARD 
HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH 
JUDGE ROBERT GRANT 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 
EDNA DEAN PROCTOR 
WILLIAM M. THAYER 
HON. SAMUEL W. McCALL 
REV. DR. R. S. MacARTHUR 
BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 
JOHN RITCHIE, JR. 
PROFESSOR ELLEN HAYES 
(Wellesley College) 
REV. DR. E. A. HORTON 
REV. DR. ALEX. MACKENZIE 
HELEN M. WINSLOW 
FRANK VINCENT (The great traveler) 
CURTIS GUILD, JR. 
MARIAN TALBOT 
(Dean Woman's Dept. Chicago Univ.) 
WILLIAM O. STODDARD 
(President Lincoln's Private Sec’y) 
REV. DR. FRANK MOXOM 
JESSE W. WEIK 
OCTAVE THANET 
AMELIA E. BARR 
MARGARET E. SANGSTER 
SALLIE JOY WHITE 
ABBY MORTON DIAZ 
J. L. HARBOUR 





HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 














REV. DR. DAVID GREGG, Pastor Lafayette Ave. 
Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“Success will be unique and will have a field dis- 
tinctively its own, It will be a living organ of a liv- 
ing age. It will connect those who are striving for 
success with those who have succeeded, and thus en- 
able them to get power from living batteries. It will 
have a twentieth-century career, and will be a twentieth- 
century benediction.” 


’ FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


“I rejoice that you are to take the wonderful word 
‘success’ and put into it God and brotherhood. You 
have hit the nailon the head for our young people 
Keep pounding away. It is enough to stir the blood 
of age, these bugle-notes from those who have set the 
echoes flying of ‘Excelsior.’ Sure of your success, I 
am yours for the New Man and the New Woman, 2. e. 
the True Man and the True Woman. 


JUSTICE JOHN M. HARLAN, U. S. Supreme Court, 
Washington, D. C. 

“The object of SuCCEss ought to be commended by 

every one. Energy and push will give it a large cir- 


lation. 


HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 

“There is a real need of such a magazine for the 
young. It willdo a great work in molding the char- 
acter gf the new generation.” 


EDNA DEAN PROCTOR. 

“The aim and name of your magazine are most fe- 
licitous. I think Success will be a great factor in 
the molding of our youth, and so in building of the 
nation.” 


REV. DR. J. L. WITHROW, Pastor Third Presby- 
terian Church, Chicago, Ill. 

“Wonderfully inspiring, SUCCEss is sure of winning 
its way and becoming not only one of the most popu- 
lar, but also one of the most useful periodicals in the 
United States, if not in the world.” 


HON. THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Ex-Prest. National 
Educational Association. 

“SUCCESS must succeed. Its motive—to create and 
inspire manhood—is the highest; its purpose—to make 
true men and women—is noble; and its field is the 
world. Great certainties are wrapped up in SUCCEss.” 


WILLIAM MATHEWS, Author of “Getting on in the 
World.” 

“ SUCCEss is one of the most inspiring publications 
I have ever read. The idea of such a periodical is 
very happy, so happy, that I wonder that it has not 
flashed upon some American brain before. There is 
no limit to the possibilities of such a magazine. It will 
give me pleasure to contribute to your pages, and to 
commend your enterprise by word and pen.” 


REV. DR. CHARLES F, THWING, Prest. Western 
University, Cleveland, Ohio. 
“I have read SUCCESS with a great deal of interest. 
1 believe that a paper of this type has an important 
mission in the world, and let me bespeak ful- 
filment of this mission. I wish to ‘bid you God- 
speed,’ in this work.” 





HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
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Orison Swett Marden, Editor 
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A New Year's Story 


HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH 


Offices, Cooper Union, New York 








Thou must be that which thou oughtest to be, and without that thou shalt be nothing. —Sax MArtin. 


gj T was NewYear’s Day in Mendoza, 
§ at the foot of the high Andes. 
Over the city of the pampas 
loomed Tapungato, like a very 
dome of the earth, white and 
glistening, with the condors 
wheeling below at the point of 
the rocky crags but never mount- 
ing above the barren crystal 
heights. The flowers were still blooming on the pam- 
pas, although it was so late in the year, but there was 
eternal winter in the silence of the sky. 

A company of Spanish and Creole ladies had gone 
into the chapel of the earthquake-shattered church. 
They were doing their 
benevolent work for 
the Army of the Andes 
that was encamped on 
the near pampas. 

An army officer 
dashed by on a splen- 
did horse. Manceuv- 
ering on the open plain 
stood the glittering 
Army of the Andes, 
that might be seen 
through the lace work 
of the trees. 

“Whither go 
they?” asked Dojfia 
Mira of Lois Beltram, 
a wandering mendi- 
cant friar. She knew 
where they purposed 
to go, but as she 
looked up to the white 
walls of the Andes, 
the feat for which they 





ed utterly impossible. 

The wandering friar 
was one of the strang- 
est men in all history. 
He was a Sam Adams 
or a Benjamin Frank- 
lin of South America. 
He was filled with the 
fire of liberty. He 
had ceased to care for 


men without faith except in the human will. Dojia, 
Gen. San Martin has a higher faith than that. Did 
you ever hear his motto of life?” 

‘*No, Friar Beltram. What may that be? He 
will need to follow a high motto indeed if he carries 
out his purpose, which is now plain.” 

‘* Listen, Dofia Mira. This is New Year's Day. 
The Don San Martin’s motto is a good one for this 
New Year's day. It is this : — 

*«* Seras lo que debes ser, y serio, no seras nada ° 
(Thou must be that which thou oughtest to be, and 
without that thou shalt be nothing) .” 

** Those are marvelous words, Friar.” 

‘* They are words of life. He has made me, friar 


himself, and gave him- ‘iy. PT 
self wholly to the cause aa 

sell wholly to the cause e >. + - 

of the emancipation of ee nee ie 

~ . ~~ ié ~ 

South America from 2 


Spain. 

** Whither go they, 
Dofia Mira? Why do 
youask? Gothey? gothey? They are going into the 
sky, and over the Andes, and they will descend from the 
sky like the condor, and woe be to the prey on that day ! 
Whither go they? They go to the stars for the liber- 
ation of the fairest land on all the earth! This year, 
Dojia Mira, San Martin will accomplish the miracle of 
the world, he will cause the Andes to bow down be- 
fore him ; he will move the mountains, and make South 
America free!” 

‘* And how dost thou know, Friar Lois Beltram? ” 

‘‘ Know? because to a soul like his nothing is im- 
possible. Even Hannibal crossed the Alps, and 
Napoleon followed him, and the Corsican said that 
‘impossible’ is the adjective of fools. Dofia, did 
not Cesar say that if Nature herself impeded his 
march he would compel her to obey ? These were 


"VIVA LA PATRIA!" ROSE FROM THE ARMY AND THE PEOPLE 


that I am, director of the forges and arsenals. That 
will unfrock me, if I serve. ‘ But 1 am no Vulcan,’ | 
protested, when he suggested this appointment; <I 
am only a wandering monk.’ 

‘¢ Then he pointed to the Andes as they rose up in 
the morning sun, ‘ Can it be done?’ he said to me. | 
answered : + Yes, Don San Martin.’ Then, ashis sword 
flashed out, he cried : — 

«** Thou must be that which thou oughtest to be — 
power lies in that way !°” 

Dofia Mira looked up at the Andes. 

‘* Look, look, Dofia Mira. Those are the walls that 
we are to take. We must scale the walls of God.” 

Twenty-one thousand feet the Andes gleamed above 
them, and the lowest pass was twelve or more thou- 
sand feet high. Pouring down their sides into the 





semi-tropical gardens of balm and bloom, were the 
melting torrents. The work of the ages of the crea- 
tion was there, when the volcanoes were forges, and 
mountains rose from the caverns, and sunk into valleys 
of fire. The world of the cacti and thorny plants was 
there, underneath the white walls of eternal snows. 

The snow was gleaming on the high Cordillera in 
blinding splendor. 

‘* Dofia Mira, for that expedition we shall need a 
banner of the sun. I am going to take off my frock 
to weld weapons, —not the cloister, but the great 
valley of the fires of the forges where weapons are to 
be made to free mankind from chains, is to be my 
place of service. Heaven wills it so. Dojia, have 
you faith that Don San 
Martin can ever lead 
an army over the walls 
of the Andes?” 

‘*Friar Beltram, I 
have. This year shall 
see it done.” 

**] have made my 
New Year's resolution ; 
it is that of San 
Martin. I must be 
that which I ought to 
be, and without that / 
shall be nothing. I 
go to my forges!” 

‘Friar, I will go and 
call my ladies, and we 
will make here a ban- 
ner of the sun. This 
year | will take God 
at His word, and put 
my faith in the heav- 
ens, Faith can cause 
mountains to move, 
faith in man can do 
much, faith in God 
everything. I thank 
thee for this New 
Year’s motto, Friar 
Beltram. We must be 
that which we ought 
to be, and without 
that we shall be noth- 
ing.” 

On the 17th of Janu- 
ary, 1817, there was 
a high holiday at Men- 
doza, the bowery and 
beautiful city under the 
Andes, on the plain 
of Argentina. The 
streets were blooming 
with flags. That day the whole Army of the Andes, 
headed by Gen. San Martin, who has been called the 
‘+ greatest of Creoles,” were to march through the 
town, and were to receive from the ladies a flag to 
be borne at their head, as they were to attempt to 
march over the Andes for the liberation of Chili and 
Peru. 

The cannon thundered, and the thunder was echoed 
back from the walls of the Andes. San Martin swept 
up to the chapel on his charger, and the women gave 
him the flag that they had made. It was a banner 
with the figure of the sun. «+ Bear it up to the sun,” 
said Dojia Mira. 

San Martin dismounted, and ascended a platform in 
the great square or plaza. He waved the flag over 
his head in the sunlight, and cried : ~ 
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The Gvolution of 
A Dummy-Engine Tender 


CARNEGIE 


Ee BOUT fifty years ago, with noth- 

= ing to start with save a pair of 
willing hands, a lofty ambition, 
pluck, and a determination to 
succeed at all hazards, a Scotch 
boy came to America to push 
his own way in the world. His 
father was molder in a pottery 
in Scotland, and the boy was 
set to run a little dummy-engine in a dirty cellar in 
Pittsburg. His scanty earnings went to help take 
care of the poor family. 

He was determined he would not always tend a 
dummy-engine. One day he went to Robert Brooks, 
manager of the city telegraph office, in Pittsburg, and 
asked him fora situation. The manager was pleased 
with the bright, tow-haired, round-faced lad, and gave 








PULLMAN EXPLAINING HIS SLEEPING-CAR MODEL TO CARNEGIE 


him work as a messenger boy, at two dollars and a 
half a week. 

He teased Mr. Brooks until he taught him the 
alphabet on the telegraph instrument, and with a 
little clicker in his pocket, he ran about the streets 
working away at the alphabet, and thinking of the 
day when he would himself manipulate the wonderful 
key. He knew very little about books, and had had 
very little schooling. 


How he Studied while he Worked 


Andrew Carnegie, although so young, felt that if 
he was ever to amount to anything in the world, 
he must have an education. He read and worked, 
worked and read, allowing nothing to escape his at- 
tention which could help him make his way in the 
world. Before he was fifteen he had become an 
expert operator, and had a place in the telegraphic 
department of the Pennsylvania railroad. 

He began to study railroad matters, making him- 
self familiar with every department, as far as possi- 
ble, while working busily. Up to this time no one 
had ever dreamed of running trains in opposite direc- 
tions, towards each other, directing them by telegraph, 
one train being side-tracked while the other passed. 
The boy studied out a train-despatching system which 
was afterwards used on every single-track railroad in 
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the country. Nobody had ever thought of this system 
before, and the officials were so pleased with the in- 
genious lad, that they placed him in charge of a 
division office, and before he was twenty made him 
superintendent of the western division of the road. 


He sees Fortune in Sleeping-cars 


A tall, spare, farmer-looking man came to him 
once when he was sitting on the end seat of the rear 
car of a train, looking over the line. “ He said that 
he had been told by the conductor that I was con- 
nected with the company,” declares Carnegie, “ and 
that he would like to have me look at his invention. 
He drew from a green bag a small model of a sleep- 
ing-berth for railroad cars. He had not spoken a 
minute when, like a flash, the whole range of the 
discovery burst upon me. ‘Yes, that is something,’ I 
said, ‘which this continent must have.’” 

Mr. Carnegie adds: “I could not get that sleeping- 
car out of my head. Upon my return, I laid it be- 
fore Mr. Scott, the President of the road, declaring 
that it was one of the inventions of the age. He re- 
marked, ‘You are enthusiastic, young man, but you 
may ask the inventor to come and let me see it.’ | 
arranged for Mr. Pullman to see Mr. Scott. Ar- 
rangements were made to build two trial 
cars, and run them over the Pennsylvania 
road. I was offered an interest in the 
venture, which I gladly accepted. 


A Friend in Need, a Friend Indeed 
“Everything went on very satisfac- 
torily until the notice came that my share 
of the first payment was $217.50. How 
well I remember the exact amount, but 
$217.50 was as far beyond my means as 
if it had been millions. I was earning 
fifty dollars a month, and had prospects, 
or at least | always felt ] had. I decided 
to call upon the local banker, Mr. Lloyd, 
stating the case, and boldly ask him to 
advance the sum upon my interest in the 
car. He put his hand on my shoulder 
and said, ‘Why of course, Andie, you're 
all right. Go ahead; here’s the money.’ 
It is a proud day for a man when he 
pays his last note, but not to be com- 
pared with the day in which he makes 
his first one, and gets a banker to take 
it. 1 paid my first note from my savings.” 


The Carnegie Boys ‘Strike Oil”’ 


Carnegie saved his money, and, with 
his brother Thomas and a third partner 
bought a large tract of land in Pittsburg, 
at a low price. - Three years later, while 
digging a well near this big farm, some 
one struck oil, which flowed out of the 
ground in such quantities as to surprise 
everybody. The strange fluid was tested, 
and found to be far superior to the old- 
fashioned oil, or to wax candles, for 
lighting purposes. It was called “ker- 
Osene.” 

The three organized the Columbia Oil 
Company. The first year’s output was 
20,800 barrels. The first two and a half 
years’ dividends, amovnting to one hun- 
dred and thirty per cent. of the capital, 
were declared. The total value of the 
output upon this farm, which cost thirty-five thousand 
dollars, has been upward of ten millions. 

The Standard Oil Company bought the farm for 
sixty thousand dollars, and the boys had twenty thou- 
sand dollars apiece. What a fortune for a boy who 
began tending a dummy-enginé‘in a cellar! But the 
Carnegie boys did not lose their heads. They put 
part of their fortune in the bank, and part into iron- 
smelting furnaces, in Pittsburg. 

Andrew was not yet satisfied with his attainments, 
although his companions called him rich, and thought 
he was foolish for making a drudge of himself with 
such a fortune. He kept on thinking. observing, 
planning, working. He studied the iron business in 
all its phases. In 1868 he went to England and 
Scotland, where his keen observation caught an idea 
from the fact that the English railroads were using 
steel rails, while all the American roads used iron 
ones. In developing this idea he made millions. 


Millions for Education 


He returned to Dunfermline, Scotland, his old 
home, and built a twenty-thousand-dollar library, 
which he presented to his birthplace. He went to 
Edinburgh, and built and presented to that city a 
two hundred and fifty-thousand-dollar library. He 
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Giorking Glomen in Vienna 


THE 


HARDSHIPS THEY UNDERGO 


ARLY last year the Vienna Ethi- 
cal Society instituted an inquiry 
into the conditions under which 
the women of that city work and 
iive. The discoveries made were 
most pitiable. According to the 
latest census, there were 212,280 
working women in Vienna, not in- 
cluding domestic servants. These 

are employed in various trades, such as dressmaking, 
cravat making, hat making, glove and flower making, 
plain sewing, manufacture of underclothing, passemen- 
terie, paper and textile industries, various kinds of metal 
work, rag sorting, feather dressing, chemical cleaning, 
washing, ironing, etc. The women work either in large 
or small factories, as indoor or outdoor hands, or else 
in the homes of the smaller employers of labor, or in 
their own homes. Most of them begin their appren- 
ticeships when mere children, and for the first year 
either work for nothing, or for a mere trifle ; and most 
terms of apprenticeship last three years. 

When a girl has been througimall this, her pay is 
never more than a mere pittance. The trade that 
seems to be the best paid is that of the stitching 
machinist, on ladies’ evening shoes. In none of these 
employments does one have steady work the year 
round, and in many cases the season lasts only seven 
or eight months. During the rest of the year, unless 
she can earn money by other work, she is absolutely 
without money. She is then obliged to buy on credit, 
pay dearer for every- 
thing, and, when they 
begin work again, be 
burdened with debt, 
which she pays off at so 
much a week. In some 
factories the employers 
require the girls, even 
in the dull season, 
when there is nothing 
for them to do, to come 
and sit a certain num- 
ber of hours in the 
factory, either doing 
nothing or knitting 
(when they have 
money to buy the 
wool) ; and this the 
poor girls suffer for 
fear they will not be 
given work when the 
season comes. They 
are paid by the piece 
as a rule, and one wo- 
man said that when by 
great exertion, and by 
working late into the 
night, she had man- 
aged to earn $5.50 a 
week, the foreman re- 
fused to pay it to her, 
saying that $2.00 was 
enough for any woman 
toearn. She appealed 
to the manufacturer, 
and he agreed with his 
foreman. In some 
kinds of business the 
women are fined if one 
minute late; in some 
they must stay an hour 
later in the evening, or 
take home two or three 
hours’ extra work. 
They do not know, and dare not ask, what is done 
with their fine-money. As a rule the large workshops 
are cleaned only once a year, and in many cases only 
once in two or three years ; in some the cold in winter 
is almost unendurable; in others the heat, owing to 
the nature of the business, is so intense that the work- 
ers can scarcely breathe. In the shop of a small busi- 
ness the women are often obliged to sit in the room 
where people have slept, and in which in winter the 
windows are never opened; for twelve hours they 
stoop over their work, and in the height of the sea- 
son, even if they are not indoor hands, they must 
work until three or four in the morning, in vitiated 
air. Another crying want is for light, many of the 
girls being obliged to work in half darkness unless 
close to a window; and, as the Vienna houses are 
built very high, sometimes there is not much light 
even near a window. In very few factories can the 
women wash before their brief intervals for eating, 
a state of things especially dangerous in some kin 
of work, as flower making, or metal working, where 
poisonous materials are used. In one metal factory 
only one towel a week was provided for fifty people. 

Of home life these poor women have little or none. 
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In the morning, hus- 
band and wife go their 
different ways to work, 
the smaller children 
being put into day 
nurseries, while the 
older ones are sent to 
school, or boarded out 
in some poor peasant 
family in the suburbs. 
A family has seldom 
more than one room 
to live in. The food 
they eat is of the poor- 
est quality, and barely 
sufficient to keep life 
in the body. The wri- 
ter, who gives us these 
facts in the ‘* Econo- 
mic Journal,” says that 
the worst conditions 
she met were among 
the bricklayers’ labor- 
ers. They live with 
about thirty of both 
sexes in one large 
room, and many of the 
women work twenty-one hours out of the twenty- 
four at such work as we in this country would make a 
horse or a derrick do. Young grov ing girls are to be 
seen carrying heavy hods up ladders and stairs. The 
principal season for such work is in summer, when it 
is so hot that the poor creatures cannot bear to wear 
boots, but tie their feet up in rags. 

Most Viennese working-women are single. There 
is so much red tape before they are allowed to marry, 
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and so many papers costing more money than they 
can spare, that they generally live in a state of ‘ free 
love.” The actual marriage ceremony costs ten florins. 

The mortality among these people is, of course, tre- 
mendous. One women said that in the large factory 
where she worked, not a child born in a year to the 
women who worked there was living. The girls are 
apathetic, anemic, and prematurely broken and aged. 
Tuberculosis, various forms of indigestion, and diseases 
of the eye and skin are rife among them, and deformi- 
ties caused by too heavy and excessive labor are very 
common. 

. 


THE square man mezzures the same each way and haint got 
any winny edges nor cheap lumber in him. He iz free from 
knots and sap and won't warp. He iz klear stuff, and I don’t 
care what you work him up into he won’t swell and he won't 
shrink. He iz amongst men what good kiln-dried boards are 
among carpenters; he won’t season-crack. It doesn’t make 
any difference which side ov him yu come up to, he iz the 
same bigness each way, and the way to get at him enny- 
how, iz to face him. He knows he iz square and he never 
spends any time trying to prove it. — JOSH BILLINGS. 








Dow One Man 
Relped India 


A Theologian at Thirteen ; 
a Preacher at Sixteen 


NE of the most active workers in 
the India Famine Relief Move- 
ment has been Rev. R. G. Hobbs, 
pastor of the Centenary Church in 
Jacksonville, Ill. Dr. Hobbs has al- 
ways taken an active part in mission- 
ary enterprises, and has kept before 
his congregation numerous charities 
and benevolences. Hearing of the 
multitudes who were starving in India, 
he decided to interest the farmers of 
the great Corn Belt of Illinois in their 
behalf. Contributions of corn poured 
in upon him in response to his appeal. 
He joined forces with « The Christian 
Herald,” whose readers had also con- 
tributed great quantities of corn to 
feed the people of India. 

When the proprietor of that journal prepared to 
send a relief ship to Calcutta, Rev. Mr. Hobbs was 
appointed to take charge of the cargo, and accord- 
ingly sailed in the vessel — the whaleback steamer, 
City of Everett — when she left San Francisco for 
India last summer. This was the first time a vessel 
of the whaleback model had ever made such a 
voyage. The long 
journey was accom- 
plished in safety. In 
India, Dr. Hobbs co- 
operated with the Mis- 
sionary Committee, of 
which Bishop Thor- 
burn is chairman, and 
the Anglo-Indian gov- 
ernment generously 
furnished the neces- 
sary transportation 
facilities. Astheresult 
of this distribution. 
thousands of natives 
were saved from star- 
vation and much suf- 
fering was averted. 

Rev. Mr. Hobbs, 
whose courage and 
devotion to duty car- 
ried this enterprise 
through to a success- 
ful issue, was born in 
Joliet, Ill, in 1854. 
His father is a Metho- 
dist pastor. He en- 
tered Northwestern 
University at the age 
of thirteen, registering 
a few weeks later as a 
student for the minis- 
try. It is doubtful if 
any one is likely ever 
to register at the Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute, 
the theological depart- 
ment of the Univer- 
sity, at an earlier age. 
He graduated from 
the full college and 
theological course, and was admitted to the Illinois 
Conference — the strongest conference in Methodism 
west of the Alleghanies — in 1874, having been given 
a license to preach at the age of sixteen. He has 
been continuously a pastor ever since. 


Poverty and hardship have ever been the great school- 
masters of the race, and have forced into prominence many 
a man who would otherwise have remained unknown, 


Success! How the heart bounds at that inspiring word! 
Man aims at it from the moment he puts his tiny foot upon 
the floor till he lays his head in the grave. Success is the 
exciting motive to all endeavor, and its crowning glory. 


> 

To make money is not the greatest requisite for true suc- 
cess in business. But to gain a reputation for honorable 
business methods, to have the confidence of business men 
and the respect of employees, cou; with successful busi- 
ness management, should be the aim of all young men who 
enter upon a business career. I believe that the majority 
of successful men are of this type, and that few ever succeed 
in making money who have no higher purpose than gain, 
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H Calk with America’s Leading Lawyer 


)U may say what you will,” said 
sung lawyer in a conversation 
herein Joseph H. Choate and 

s ability were the topics of con- 


sation; ‘*a man cannot hope 
distinguish himself without 
cial op yortunities.” 


Not even in law?” questioned 


ne 





was the answer. 
“W r. **the period in which Mr. 
Choat: er in New York is commonly 
referred to as_ the 
golden age of the met- 
ropolitan bar. James 
T. Brady was a con- 
spicuous figure in the 
popular eye. Charles 
O'Connor had already 
made a lasting impres- 
sion. Mr. 
Evarts was in 
the front rank 
in politics as 
well as in law. 
Mr. Hoffman 
was equally 
prominent on 
the Demo- 
cratic side, 
and Mr. Stan- 
ford’s brilli- 
ancy in cross- 
examination 
had given him 
an enviable 
reputation. 
The legal 
heavens were 
studded with 
stars of such 
lustre as to 
make any 
newcomer feel 
to compete. But 
He hung out 

ok for clients,and 
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is the foremost 
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ulded that it was 
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Or, What Success [leans 
THEODORE DREISER 


‘« Then you have had them?” I said, grasping wildly 
at the straw that might keep the interviewer afloat. 

«+ A few, not many,” he replied. 

‘« Are advantages necessary to success to-day?” 

‘+ Detine advantages and success,” he said abruptly, 
evidently questioning whether it was worth while to 
talk. A distinguished looking figure he made, look- 
ing on, as I collected my defining ability. The room 
seemed full of his atmosphere. He is a tall man, oaken 
in strength, with broad, intelligent face, high forehead, 
alert, wide-set eyes, and firm, even lips expressive of 
great self-control. His fluency, his wit and humor, 
his sound knowledge, his strength and perfect self- 
possession, were all suggested by his face and expres- 
sion, and by the firmness of his squarely set head and 
massive shoulders. 

‘* Let us,” I said, ‘* say money, opportunity, friends, 
good advice, and personal popularity for early advan- 
tages.” 

** The first isn't necessary,” said the jurist, leisurely 





The Good Luck of Being Prepared 


‘*None, unless it was the good luck of having a 
sign out, large enough for people to see. The rest of 
it was hard work, getting the evidence and the law 
fixed in my mind.” 

** You believe, of course,” I ventured, ‘‘ that advan- 
tageous opportunities do come to all?” 

** Yes,” said he, drawing up a chair and resignedly 
seating himself. ‘:1 believe that opportunities come 
to all,— not the same opportunities, nor the same 
kind of opportunities, nor opportunities half so valu- 
able in some cases as in others, but they do come, and 
if seen and grasped will work a vast improvement in 
the life and character of an individual. Every boy 
cannot be President, but my word for it, if he is .in- 
dustrious, he can improve his position in the worid.” 


Turning Obstacles into Aids 


**It has been said, Mr. Choate,” I went on, ‘ that 
you often ascribe both your success in particular cases, 
and your general success at the kar, to good 
luck and happy accidents.” 

** Just so, just so,” he answered, smiling 
in a manner that is at once a question and 
a mark of approbation. ‘+I hope I have 
always made the most of good luck and 
happy accidents. Weall should. My friend 
John E. Parsons once denounced a defen- 
dant insurance company as a* vampire, — 
one of those bloodless creatures that feed on 
the blood of the people.’ It was a savage 
address of the old-fashioned style, and con- 
vincing, until 1 asked the judge and jury if 
they knew what a vampire really is. * Look 
at the Quaker gentleman who is president 
of this company,’ I said, pointing him out. 
*‘ Also look at that innocent young man, his 
attorney, who sits next to him with a smile 
on his face. You thought vampires were 
something out of the way when Brother Par- 
sons described them, but these are regular, 
genuine vampires.’ That brought a laugh 
and good feeling, and I suppose you might 
call the whole thing an opportunity to turn 
a bad assault into a helpful incident.” 

. The great lawyer was a study as he spoke, 
his easy, unaffected attitude and bearing it- 
self carrying weight. His manner of ac- 
cepting the intrusion with mild acquiescence 
and attention, but with no intention of al- 
lowing himself to be bored, was interesting. 
It has become customary to say that he is a 
poor politician, and as the term is ordi- 
narily employed and understood, he is, be- 
cause he is ever ready to say what he really 
thinks. It is precisely this quality, this free- 
dom from cowardice, this detestation of 
truck- 


yn the subject. ling to 
idea, I called one ignor- 
of Mr. Choate. ance and 
law office of Evarts, brutali- 
Wall Street, elicited ty, this 
Choate’s days were indepen- 
egal affairs of great dence, 
y it was surprising that 
a stranger at his cause 
“OPPORTUNITY COMES TO EVERYONE, BUT ALL HAVE NOT A MIND TO SEE” him to 
1 on the ground floor stand 
se of its walls lined ; _ out so 
yook-laden cases, lighted by a adjusting his hands in his pockets. ‘* Opportunity boldly in the legal 
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r two he had evoked a blaze, 
attitude before the fire, his 


Are S antages Necessary ? 
n, ‘* what do you wish?” 
time,” I answered. 
| succinctly 
ther you believe special ad- 
x of a youth's career are neces- 


i for an instant, but endeavored 
ral interest of the public in the 
3 nion, but he interrupted me with 


isk a man who never had any ad- 
va e time fixing upon me one of his 
fa thy heart?” glances. 





cess.” 
What Success Means 

‘+1 might mention fame, position, income, as exam™ 
ples of what the world deems success.” 

“‘ Foolish world!” said Mr. Choate. ‘* The most 
successful men sometimes have not one of all these. 
All I can say is that early advantages won't bring a 
man a knowledge of the law, nor enable him to con- 
vince a jury. What he needs is years of close applica- 
tion, the ability to stick until he has mastered the 
necessary knowledge.” 

«Where did you obtain your wide knowledge of the 
law?” I asked. 

** Reading at home and fighting in the courts, — 
principally, fighting in the courts.” oa 

“And was there any good luck about obtaining 
your first case? Was it secured by special ef- 
fort ? 


‘* Tf equally valu- 

able opportunities 
do not come to 
all,” I went on, 
** hasn't an individ- 
ual a right to com- 
plain and justify his 
failure?” 

** We have passed 
the period when we believe that all men are equal,” 
said Mr. Choate. ‘* We know they're free, but some 
men are born less powerful than others. But if an 
individual does not admit to himself that he is defi- 
cient in strength or reasoning powers, if he claims 
all the rights and privileges given others because he 
is ‘as good as they,’ then his success or failure is 
upon his own head. He should prove that he is what 
he thinks he is, and be what he aspires to be.” 





“ DEFINE ADVANTAGES” 
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“© You believe, of course, that an individual may 
overestimate his abilities.” 

‘* Believe it,” he answered, with a deprecatory wave 
of the hand, “ trust the law to teach that. But if a 
man does overestimate himself, he still owes it to him- 
self to endeavor to prove that his estimate of himself 
is correct. We 
all need to. If 
he fails, he will 
be learning his 
limitations, 
which is bet- 
ter than never 
finding them 
out. No man 
can justify in- 
action.” 

‘“*What do 
you consider 
to be the gen- 
uine battle of a 
youth to-day ? 
— the struggle 
to bear pover- 
ty while work- 
ing to con- 
quer?” 

“Not -.at 
all,” came the 
quick answer. 
‘** Poor clothes 
and poor food 
and a poor 
place to dwell 
inaredisagree- 
able thingsand 
must be made 
to give place to better, of course, but one can be par- 
tially indifferent to them. The real struggle is to 
hang on to every advantage, and strengthen the mind 
at every step. There are persons who have learned to 
endure poverty so well that they don’t mind it any 
longer. The struggle comes in maintaining a purpose 
through poverty to the end. It is jast as difficult to 
maintain a purpose through riclies.” 

‘* Money is not an end, then, in your estimation.” 

‘* Never, and need is only an incentive. Erskine 
made his greatest speech with his hungry children tug- 
ging at his coat-tails. That intense feeling that some- 
thing has got to be done is the thing that works the 
doing. 





“FOOLISH WORLD! ' 


llr. Choate’s Antecedents 

This remark seemed rather striking in a way, be- 
cause of the fact that Mr. Choate’s parents were not 
poor in the accepted sense. The family is rather dis- 
tinguished in New England annals, His father wasa 
cousin of the famous Rufus Choate, and the latter, at 
the date of Joseph's birth, January 24, 1832, was just en- 
tering his second term in Congress to distinguish him- 
self by a great speech on the tariff. Mr. Choate was 
the youngest of four brothers, and, after receiving a 
fair school education in Salem, was sent to Harvard, 
where he was graduated in 1852, and later from its law 
school in 1854. Influence procured him a position in 
a Boston law office. After a year of practical study, 
he was admitted to the Bar of Massachusetts. In Oc- 





“NEED IS ONLY AN INCENTIVE” 


tober of that year he made a tour of observation in the 
Western states, in company with his brother William, 
and on his return determined to settle in New York. 
‘**Isn’t it possible, Mr. Choate,” I ventured, ** that 
your having had little or no worry over poverty in your 
youth might cause you to underestimate the effect of 
t on another, ai | overestimate the importance of 





] never met a great man who was born rich.” 


SUCCESS 


sticking with determination to an idea through wealth 
or deprivation? ” 

** No,” he replied, after a few moments’ delay, in 
which he picked up one of the volumes near by as if 
to consult it; ** no, the end to be attained makes im- 
portant the need of hanging on. I am sure it is quite 
often more difficult to rise with money than without.” 


Does Success Bring Content and Happiness ? 

‘** You have had long years of distinction and com- 
fort; do you find that success brings content and 
happiness?” 

“Well,” he answered, contracting his brows with 
legal severity, *‘ constant labor is happiness, and suc- 
cess simply means ability to do more labor, — more 
deeds far-reaching in their power and effect. Such 
success brings about as much happiness as the world 
provides.” 

‘*] mean,” I explained, “the fruits of that which 
is conventionally accepted as success; few hours of 
toil, a luxuriously furnished home, hosts of friends, 
the applause of the people, sumptuous repasts, and 
content in idleness, knowing that enough has been 
done.” 

‘We never know that enough has been done,” said 
the lawyer. ‘* All this sounds pleasant, but the truth 
is that the men whose great efforts have made such 
things possible for themselves are the very last to de- 
sire them. You have described what appeals to the 
idler, the energyless dreamer, the fashionable dawdler, 





“| HAVE ALWAYS MADE THE MOST OF GOOD LUCK” 


and the listless voluptuary. Enjoyment of such things 
would sap the strength and deaden the ambition of a 
Lincoln. The man who has attained to the position 
where these things are possible is the one whose life 
has been a constant refutation of the need of these 
things. He is the one who has abstained, who has 
conserved his mental and physical strength by living 
a simple and frugal life. He has not taken more than 
he needed, and never, if possible, less. His enjoy- 
ment has been in working, and I guarantee that. you 
will find successful men ever to be plain-mannered 
persons of simple tastes, to whom sumptuous repasts 
are a bore, and luxury a thing apart. They may live 
surrounded by these things, but personally take little 
interest in them, knowing them to be mere trappings, 
which neither add to nor detract from character.” 


The Delusion of Luxury and Ease 

‘Is there no pleasure then in luxury and ease with 
out toil ?” I questioned. 

‘* None,” said the speaker, emphatically. ‘* There is 
pleasure in rest after labor. It is gratifying to relax 
when you really need relaxation, to be weary and be 
able to rest. But to enjoy anything you must first feel 
the need of it. But no more,” he said, putting up 
his hand conclusively. ‘* Surely you have enough to 
make clear what you wish to know.” 

Mr. Choate had talked for ten minutes. His ease 
of manner, quickness of reply, smoothness of expres- 
sion, and incisive diction, were fascinating beyond 
description. As I was about to leave, I inquired if he 


4I 


would object to my making our conversation the sub- 
ject of an article, to which he smiled: his willingness, 
waiving objection with a slight movement of the hana. 


Mr. Choate’s Share of New York’s Law Business 


In court circles 
it is common re- 
port that Mr. 
Choate’s contem- 
poraries divide 
half of the busi- 
ness among them, 
and Mr. Choate 
has the other half 
to himself. 

This is due to 
his wonderful sim- 
plicity and direct- 
ness, Which never 
falters for a mo- 
ment for thought 
or word. He 
drives straight for 
the heart and head 
of client or officer, 
witness or coun- 
sel, judge or jury- 
man. A distin- 
guished barrister 
has said of him: 

‘““Where other 
lawyers are sol- 
emn and porten- 
tous, or wild or 
unpleasant, he is 
humorous and hu- 
man. Heassumes 
no superior air; 
often he speaks 
with his hands in 
his pockets. He 
strives to stir up 
no dark passions. 
While he is al- 
ways a little bit 
keener, a little finer and more witty than the man in 
the box or on the bench, yet he is always a brother 


man to him.” 


HOW TWENTY-FIVE CENTS GREW 
THREE MILLION DOLLARS 

IFTY years ago a little boy named Gordon roamed 

the streets of Detroit, barefoot, and with one 

suspender fastened at the end with a rusty nail. 

He finally found employment on a farm near Pontiac, 

Mich., and worked an entire year for a suit of clothes, 

two dollars in cash, and a three-bladed knife, which he 
prized very highly. 

From his capital he made his first investment of 
twenty-five cents to visit a circus. This changed his 
whole life. He ran away with the show and was picked 
up on the dusty road by a cage-driver named Fred. 
Bailey, who was so much pleased with the boy's assis- 
tance and faithfulness that he gave him his own name, 
and he ultimately became the greatest showman in the 
world, James A. Bailey. 

He was very honest, industrious, and_ reliable. 
Everybody who knew him seemed willing to trust him. 
He soon gained a large credit because of his reputa- 
tion for square dealing, and this was equal to a large 
capital. 

He took his show to Australia, and won a fortune ; 
took it to South America, and lost it. Although he 
lost his capital he did not lose his credit. He pur- 
chased the control of Howe's great London circus on 
a promise to pay for it, practically, out of the proceeds. 
He was the brains and motive energy in the great 
Cooper, Bailey and Barnum’s circus. 

Buffalo Bill's Wild West show also came under his 
management. His ability for organization and detail 
seemed to have hardly any limit. 

Mr. Bailey is a very plain, unassuming man, dresses 
without ostentation, and wears no jewelry, not even a 
watch-chain. 

He is an indefatigable worker, and keeps up to date 
in every detail. On the road he is at the circus 
grounds at daylight to see that the tents are put up 
properly, and at midnight to see them taken down. 
Nothing seems too small for his personal attention. 


aa 
BE PRACTICAL 


No nobler purpose can be conceived than that which 
helps to cultivate the mind for the practical side of life. It 
fits one for every duty, and ennobles every pursuit. 

Three-fourths of the people of this country live merely by 
supplying each other’s material wants, and most of us have 
to spend our lives dealing with commonplace things. It is 
a good thing at the very outset for youth to cultivate wide- 
spread and vital interest in things that grow and things that 
sell for solid cash, It educates the practical faculties, 
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Che Bells Bewitched 


A Story of the White House Days 


WILLIAM O. STODDARD 
(Secretary to President Lincoln) 


CS HIS is the White House. It is the 
official residence of the Presidents 
of the United States. The gentle- 
man from beyond the sea, who 
has just left this northeast room 
of it, persists in calling it «+ the 
palace.” 

There is nothing palatial about 





it, however; certainly not in the 
furniture of this corner office in the second story. 

The appoint s of Mr. Lincoln’s own office, across 
the hall, are as ancient and timeworn and workworn 
as these are. He does not care. 

Take the ng as a whole, room by room, it is 
but a hot and ibiding place in this midsummer 
weather of tl ur 1861. The-Civil War lives here, 
with us, quite ch at home as it is in McClel- 
lan’s army camps over yonder, on the other bank of 
the muddy Pot They say that river used to run 
clear water bottom of it, such as it is, is too 
much stirred steamer keels nowadays. 

Itisacrowded house. It swarms with office seekers, 
generals, colonels, here and there a private, senators, 
congressmen, governors, and the like. Women come, 
too, on all sorts of errands, as anxious as the men. 


Reminders of Other Days 


But the fallare the ghosts. If you will sit 
down ther the end of this desk, in Andrew Jack- 
son's chair, hear something aboutthem. This 
is the correspondence desk. All the letters are opened 
here, an those departed worthies come back 
to see if t , thing for them. Itis of no use, 
however; f t iil matter is addressed to the 
present t of the house ; or, through him, to the 


several departments ; or, other- 
wise, to the waste-baskets. 
You would not believe that 
General Jackson is standing by 
you, angry at your presump- 
tion in taking his chair? Per- 
haps you do not see Daniel 
Webster, leaning dignifiedly 
against the mantel, to stare at 
Henry Clay at the north win- 
dow. That is Van Buren, 
chatting with Clay, and the 





WILLIAM ropparo two Adamses have gone over 
to Lincoln’s room to inquire if 

Calhoun rrived to investigate this Secession busi- 
ness. | ge Washington never comes, but he wrote 
a lette: er day. There it is. The hand- 
writing is hardly his, but the signature is very good, 
—as goo his best private secretary could have 
written go around the halls you will surely run 
against s ead ex-President or some of the other 
old-time s . formerly prominent at the capital. 


The Very Air was Oppressive 


But there was the strangest occurrence here yesterday. 
It was enough to make you shiver and thrill all over, it 
was so weird canny, so mysterious. 

That there, hasa wire that leads, somehow, 
to a tasseled at President Lincoln’s desk. There 
are ot! e it, in many other rooms. Some of 
these wires lead to Mrs. Lincoln’s parlor, downstairs, 
and so f the bells are in the servants’ rooms, and 
in the gre ouse, and in the lobby. 

This wa the afternoon, and a cloudy, heated 
kind of da | been. The very air was dense and 
close with ivil War, and with the tremendous 
pressure times. There was a tog on the 
Potomat t looked, overhead, as if a thunder 
storm w yming,— or, it might be, a battle between 
the boys ind the Confederates. 

Step o to Lincoln’s room for a moment, and get 
an idea of the situation. He is at the War Office with 
Stanton, reading dispatches from the front. 

Where the Pulls Lead 

Go through this middle door. That is Nicolay’s 
room, at the left. Hay’s desk is in the far corner of 
the room we came from, close to where you saw the 
ghost of Henry Clay. There is no bell in this room, 
for nobody has any right to ring for the President of 
the United States and expect him to come, or to dis- 
miss him if he is too slow about it. That cord and 


tassel right over his desk, by the middle window, pulls 





for Nicolay. It 1s a desk that was put here when the 
house was built, and there is more business doing at it, 
now, than there ever was before. 

The most important pulls are those that you cannot 
see. Nobody but Lincoln can pull them,— he and the 
Secretaries of War and State and the Navy, for 
instance, One of the invisible pulls has a wire that can 
make things tinkle in the hearing of the Prime 
Minister of England. That other, that you can’t see, 
pulls a little gong in the private office of the Emperor 
of France. There is another that wires to Russia. 
A very useful bell itis. They are all ringing pretty 
steadily, and so are others, including some that hang 
in the tents of army generals, and in the cabins of fleet 
commanders on the Atlantic and on the Gulf. 


Unseen Fingers Sway the Bells 


Now let us walk back into my northeast room. Sit 
down, please. I want to tell about it, Yesterday after- 
noon, as I was saying, there was not a ghost to be seen, 
but that bell, up there, suddenly began to jingle as if it 
had gone mad. A fellow’s first thought was, of course, 
a kind of scare. ‘* Battle?” ‘+ Big defeat ?” « Some- 
thing awful the matter with President Lincoln?” 

Jangle! Jangle!— It was enough to bring one’s 
heart into his mouth, and make him cross the hall at a 
jump. Nicolay’s door was open and his bell was as 
mad as mine. His chair was empty and he was 
reaching out for the knob of the President's room door. 
That is his especial post, but he is out somewhere just 
now. I looked behind me and saw John Hay-coming, 
but all the fun was out of his face. It had a kind of 
desperate look, as if he knew things were going wrong. 

Three or four long strides behind came Stackpole, the 
big, burly man who is in charge of things in general 
on the lower floor. His face was red and discom- 
posed, but ordinarily it pleases him much to have the 
President ring for him. This time, probably, he had 
been rung for severely. 

All of us were in that room before we knew it, but old 
Edward was there 
ahead of us, nobody 
knows how. He has 
been special office 
messenger for all the 
Presidents since Gen- 
eral Taylor appointed 
him, and he is as 
much a_ privileged 
character now as 
ever. He stood there, 
at the end of the long 
Cabinet meeting 
table, rubbing his 
hands as he always 
does when he is wait- 
ing to know what is 
wanted of him next. 

«Your Excellency ?” 
he said, somewhat 
as if a bell were 
ringing close to his left ear. 


Everybody Startled 


«¢ What, — what is it, Mr. 
Lincoln ?” anxiously inquired 
Nicolay, as another mad peal 
of the bells sounded. 

There was a warlike expres- 
sion on Hay’s face, but he did 
not speak. Stackpole was just 
opening his mouth when the 
President wheeled slowly in 
his chair, took off his spectacles 
and stared in blank amazement. 

** What? Why! Boys! Those bells!” he exclaimed. 

If he said anything more, | don’t remember it, but 
through the open doors came twanging in the insane 
clangor of every bell upon this floor. 

We did not know it then, but downstairs it was the 
same. Mrs. Lincoln was in the “ red room,” receiving 
company, and she had not rung for anybody. Heras- 
tonished servants were hurrying up, nevertheless, and 
a knot of these was already at the door of the red 
room, a good deal in doubt as to whether they were 
expected to rush in just as they were. Not any of 
them were exactly in reception costumes. How she 
settled it 1 don’t know, for | wasn’t there. 
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Cling, clang, tinkle, jangle, went on all over the 
house simultaneously, as if the unseen fingers of the 
mighty dead were busy with the bell pulls. 

‘¢Misther Shtackpole!” suddenly exclaimed old 
Edward. ‘+I mind the garret ! We'd better go oop. 
I think it’s got hold of thim by the bunch.” 

What he meant I failed to gather. 

«* Ugh!” shouted Stackpole, and away they went to 
investigate, while still the crazy bells toed on. That 
is, they would struggle convulsively, would pause as if 
to take breath, and then they would mysteriously chime 
again, almost suggesting that perhaps the ghosts had 
beeh taking too much. The like ofit had never been 
in the dwelling of the Presidents for the manifest audi- 
ble operation of the unseen and the eerie, the weird and 
the uncanny, the superhuman and the unintelligible. 


Could It Be Spirits? 


The ghastly secret was beyond scouting until 
Edward and Stackpole went up the garret stairs. 

By reason of the inventive genius of the architect of 
the house and of his bell hanger, all the bell wires of 
the executive mansion system went up before they 
came down ; somewhat, you know, like the reputations 
of generals and statesmen. Through knot-holes con- 
tained in the floor they, the wires, penetrated the 
garret and were gathered at one spot in a kind of con- 
vention. Here they were attached to central pinions, 
like small quadrants on axes, to balance their powers 
before they plunged down through other holes to be 
distributed among the lower rooms, each to his bell. 


The Wizard of the White House 

Here were they all now, as ever, in their wiry con- 
clave, and by them sat the small, fun-loving wizard 
of the situation, his busy fingers hard at work among 
the quadrants. 

«« Stop, Tad!” roared Stackpole. “You are up- 
setting the whole house.” 

«* That’s it!” exclaimed Edward. ‘I thought that 
was the matter wi’ the bells.” 

«* No, Tackpo, I won't ‘top! ” stammered back Tad, 
laughing with almost inarticulate glee. «+1 won't let 
you "top me.” 

He yanked again with all his boyish strength, and 
the bells below responded merrily. Probably they un- 
derstood the thing better themselves and knew that 
they were not ringing any disastrous war alarm. 

Tad’s experiment had been a sufficiently complete 
success, however; and he consented, reluctantly, to be 
detached from the bell-wire convention and conducted 
downstairs. 

What? Did you ask if Tad was afraid to have them 
tell his father? 

Well, no, not unless he had blown up the house or 
the army. Old Edward led him into the room, 
rubbing his hands and chuckling so chokingly that 
Stackpole had to tell the story. Then Tad stuttered 
out his own account, in great triumph, while the sad- 
faced, over-wearied President leaned back in his chair 
and laughed. 

It was one of those long, silent, shaking-all-over 
laughs, that did not come to him half often enough. 


).\ They did him good like a medicine when they 


\ came, and he was right down glad to get one. 

At the end of it, while Tad was getting his cus- 
tomary hug, Stackpole seriously, anxiously, in- 
quired, with an air of comical concern : — 

«« But, Mr. President, what are 
we all to do?” 


What Lincoin Did About It 

Mr, Lincoln’s face instantly as- 
sumed the solemn gravity demanded 
by so important, so deep a question 
of bells and wires and statesmanship. 

Do?” he said. “ Why, in my 
opinion, you had better shut the 
garret door and keep it shut. If 
you don’t, I'm afraid Tad'll get up 
there again.” 

That was the end of it all, how- 
ever. Tad himself had to go, for 
through the door from the hall 
marched in Mr. Seward, the Secre- 
tary of State; and with him was Great Britain, in the 
person of Lord Lyons, the Minister Plenipotentiary of 
Queen‘Victoria. There they were, and the first affair 
of State those three men talked about was the story of 
Tad and the White House bells. 


e 
MAKE yourselves nests of t ts, bright 
fancies, satisfied memories, histories, ful say- 
ings, treasure-houses of ageerspe and restful thoughts, 
which care cannot disturb, nor paix make ,» hor 
poverty take away, — houses built without for 


your souls to live in. —JOHN KWsKLx. 
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My Riches 


REV, E. G. TAYLOR IN ST. NICHOLAS 


Pe are complaining now, I hear, about their poverty, — 
Of money scarce, and times as hard as times, perhaps, can be ; 
But I am very rich, for I have raiment, food and health, 
And multitudes of treasures,— yes, I’m rolling in my wealth. 


I have two eyes to see with,— they are worth ten thousand pound, 


A pair of ears to hear with, and feet for walking round ; 
No one could purchase these from me for twenty thousand more ; 
My hands, so useful, raise the sum of thousands to three score. 


My tongue, though oft unruly, yet to me is such a prize, 

1 would not sell it cheaper than I would my precious eyes; 
My head, though somewhat empty, fits upon my neck so well, 

I would not part with it though you the price to millions swell, 


I own a life-long interest in that huge world, the sun; 
The moon is partly mine also; my list is but begun, 

For I have stock in all the stars that seem to crowd the sky ; 
They shine their dividends on me, although they are so high. 


The clouds that gather in the sky, and shed on me their rain, 
And winds that bring them hither, are my servants, it is plain ; 
I plant no fields, and yet | garner harvests full and grand, 
In eye-crops, rich and beautiful, o'er all our fruitful land. 


1 hold no houses in my name,— that is, they’re not called mine — 
For to the cares of property I never did incline ; 

But if I held by legal claim all dwellings ‘neath the sun, 
I'd do as now,— let others have them all, excepting one. 


I’ve had great artists painting for me very many years, 
For centuries before my name among Earth’s sons appears ; 
The masters, old and new, for my delight have done their part ; 
I go to see my galleries, rejoicing in their art. 


Romances, poets, essayists, historians, all have vied 
With one another zealously, their skill and genius tried, 
To offer me a literature ; and let their very selves, 
From divers climes and ages, speak from the bookcase shelves. 


Astronomers are on the watch, like sentinels, to see 

The movements of the heavenly host, and they report to me 
The latest news received from constellation or from star, 

Or of the frisky comets phunging into space so far. 


Inventors tax their brains for me, — sharp-witted men and keen,— 
To put in my possession some new wonderful machine, 

By which toil is easy made, and I subdue, as king, 
The stubborn earth, and make it all to me its tribute bring. 


The railways spanning our broad land, and managed with such 
skill, 
Are mine, to all intents at least ; they take me where I will. 
My telegraph thrills through the world, down underneath the sea, 
And brings each distant country a near neighbor unto me. 


And thus from every quarter, whether sea or earth or sky, 
My riches are enormous ; and | cannot, if I try, 

Join in the murmurs of my friends, pretending | am poor. 
All things are mine, — God says it, and His weal very sure. 


* 
Ghat to do for a Living 


Apspy Morton D1Az 


IRST, what is understood by liv- 
4% ing? To live is to bring into 
use the faculties we are born 
with, and thus fulfill — fill out 
fully — the creative design. In 
nature this creative design is un- 
mistakably set forth. For an 
apple tree merely to come up, 
take form and stand for a term 
of years is not living. 

It is the same with human beings. For them to be 
born, have food and shelter, come to physical maturity 
and stay on the earth for a few years is not living. 
There are further possibilities, and these must be 
made manifest. For here, as in nature, expression 
is law, and law implies penalty. 

To illustrate from the body, were a person to keep 
his arms immovably bandaged, there would be that 
much of deadness — atrophy. So it is with the higher 
or real man. We find here mind, heart and soul pos- 
sibilities. They make the true life of man, and what- 
ever restricts these can never earn him a living; it 
can earn him only an existence. 

The common saying that all 
honest occupations are honora- 
ble needs looking into. To 
be sure any helpful service, 
when demanded by urgent 
need, may become a duty, and 
the high purpose would glorify 
the act, but we are now con- 
sidering the question which 
comes to youth of both sexes, 
that is, what to do perma- 
nently, Human possibilities 
are in the direction of intellec- 
ual attainments and delights, talents, genius, studious 
research, invention, construction, production, appre- 
ciation of the beautiful in nature and in art, exalted 
character, spiritual unfolding and power; and «the 
necessities of life” for an individual human being are 
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whatever will give these higher possibilities full ex- 
pression. 


False Standards of Success 


Again, what is success? The accepted idea of this 
is misleading. A press oracle has said that although 
education is desirable yet it is not necessary to suc- 
cess, since our most sucessful men have acquired their 
millions without it. A man who begins with ten cents 
and by persistent effort gains ten million, is held up 
as an example of success, and called a self-made man, 
when in accumulating these millions he may have 
crushed out a great deal that makes the complete man ; 
for the money-making game demands the utmost con- 
centration of energies and a supreme devotion to 
selfish interests, regardless of the rights of others, as 
is shown by the acknowledged lowering of business 
standards to suit money-making needs. 

How strange it is that so few take alarm at this! 
For offences against morality, like burglary and high- 
way robbery, are harmless compared with the respect- 
able badness which lowers the standard of morality in 
the eyes of the people. A leading publication, speak- 
ing of enormous gains unworthily attained by two 
deceased members of religious societies, declared that 
these gains are ‘‘ not dishonest gains when judged by 
the prevailing rules of commercial morality.” It 
added, in regard to one: ‘* The desire for wealth made 
him more unscrupulous than he otherwise would have 
been, both in his private and public relations. We 
do not say this in personal condemnation, for we have 
looked upon him as neither better nor worse than 
many of our American merchants who have good 
standing in the community. He was influenced to act 
as the great mass of his countrymen would have felt 
themselves justified in acting. This is not a matter 
which admits of ethical consideration.” 

A gentleman who had very close connections with 
business affairs before becoming superintendent of a 
prominent educational establishment, expresses aston- 
ishment at the objectionable methods adopted, and 
thought all right in business, if done by respectable 
Christian men. Said one gentleman of high standing 
socially and religiously, in explaining a disreputable 
proceeding of his firm: ‘* Why, that was simply a 
business transaction !” 

It appears that we are building up a human world 
outside and below our moral standards, where alle- 
giance to these is distinctly renounced, where laws 
and standards are arranged to suit, and wrong is made 
right as occasion may require. And we are absurdly 
calling that living which leaves out of use so much of 
what goes to make up the real life of man. It is as if 
the lark with wings to soar aloft and +‘ at Heaven's 
gate sing,” were to remain a mute groundling, ‘‘ and 
die with all his music in him.” 


Choosing an Employment 


In answer to our query, then, we may say that to 
earn a living, an employment should be chosen which 
favors as much as possible, and hinders as little, a 
development of the whole man; which places exalted 
character first and foremost, and which employs the 
higher faculties of heart and mind. A life-long occu- 
pation «hould not be a burden and a drag, a prolonged 
toil, a hindrance to real progress. Existence should 
be a growth, and the growth a joy. Whatever occu- 
pies it should in making money help to make the man. 
The work should have something in itself worth doing, 
something with an ideal in prospect. As examples of 
our present best, might be named architecture, land- 
scape-gardening, horticulture, floriculture, designing, 
illustrating books, nature studies, manufactures, the 
natural forces applied to practical use, anything con- 
nected with science, art, literature. 

The producer and manufacturer contribute directly 
to human needs, and thus do what in itself has value, 
besides allowing chance for progress ; but here traffic, 
buying and selling, in and of itself, adds nothing to 
the world’s resources and advancement. It consists 
chiefly in the transfer of merchandise and the care of 
money. This latter requires the imprisonment of 
multitudes behind iron railings, handling money, 
counting money, guarding money, thinking of money, 
often underground, shut out from the light of heaven, 
escaping only when the day is far spent, too much 
exhausted and deadened by the wearying routine to 
engage in anything beyond mere entertainment or the 
lightest kind of reading. Earning a living it is called, 
and chances at it are eagerly sought. 

This money-care, with the equally engrossing mon- 
ey-making, constitute our present business system 
which, with all its vast machinery, its extent of opera- 
tions, and its millions of devotees, does not distribute 
productions ; the aim too often being to give the smal- 
lest possible amount to the producer, and to extort as 
much as possible from the consumer, 
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Surely with advancing intelligence, and altruism, a 
system so dwarfing in its limitations, and so exhaus- 
tive of the human energies must give way to one af- 
fording scope for the wondrous power of the complete 
man, of which it never can be said: — : 


Here buries all his thoughts, 
Here pinions wishes winged of heaven to fly at Infinite. 


When a residence is presented on the printed page, 
a man of full stature is pictured near by as a standard 
of the dimensions. A dwarf could not indicate the ac- 
commodations requisite for a grown man ; so in judging 
of our present arrangements and systems, educational, 
business, or others, we must have in mind not a man- 
hood dwarfed by our present political and social and 
business and religious restrictions, but one complete 
in all its glorious powers. If the human world has 
not room enough, it must be planned on a grander 
scale until it does have room; for the human being, 
created in the Divine image, has a right to such a 
world. 


Wealth and ‘‘ Soul Poverty ”’ 


Most men surely do not think how little mere money 
can do for one who has been its worshiper and has 
devoted himself to its accumulation. Were he to re- 
tire from business, it is too often the case that the loss 
of the excitement of the money-game and the relin- 
quishment of long-accustomed pursuits leave a dreary 
blank. The faculties chiefly brought into exercise 
have no further use; the higher ones are useless from 
want of use. His money can buy a whole library of 
standard books, but not a comprehension of them; so 
that their contents are to him as sealed treasures. His 
mind, so long restricted to the narrow limits of business 
demands, cannot at will expand itself through the 
broad domains of thought, much less respond to grand 
ideals. Without artistic culture he has but money to 
aid him in the selection of costly paintings, while his 
enjoyment of them must be chiefly that of possession. 
His millions spent in the appointments of a splendid 
mansion cannot ensure good taste or harmony. And 
when, at last, our money devotee leaves this visible 
world and his cherished millions, what has he to take 
with him but soul poverty? He is but an impoverished 
actor, who, when the play is over, lays off the gorgeous 
stage-robings and passes out in undisguised destitu- 
tion. 

In a town not remote from Boston, a young man with 
cultured tastes and a true idea of what it is to live, 
married a young girl having similar ideas and tastes, 
purchased land a little out of town, and began to earn 
a living in the nursery business —truly a living. It 
brought them into delightful and instructive acquaint- 
ance with the wondrous plant-life, so often the theme 
of poets, and so touching in that kinship with the 
human being which goes to prove the oneness of all 
life; at the same time it gave chance for keeping 
abreast with the newest in literature, art, inventions, 
education, and in the discussion of social and other 
problems. 

Their house, furnished simply but with evidence of 
culture, surrounded with the beauty of flowers and the 
grace and majesty of trees, and where books were reck- 
oned the necessaries of life, naturally came to be a 
literary center, and was frequented by Emerson, Alcott 
and kindred spirits. Visitors in town especially inter- 
ested in higher pursuits and general advancement were 
taken there as a matter of course, sure of a cordial 
welcome from both host and hostess. 

Interested in all that would benefit the townspeople 
— libraries, art classes, public education, general im- 
provements, appreciative of the best in literature, 
ancient or modern, and in all that betokened progress ; 
refined in tastes, courteous in bearing, he finally passed 
away at a mature age, by no means in destitution, and 
still young in all his higher powers, the true realities 
of life. He left behind him a vacancy which not the 
whole wealth of the town can fill. 

Impoverished indeed is the owner of the most stately 
mansion with the most costly appointments, without 
the affluence of true culture and scholarly resources. 


“ He that feeds men, serveth few : 
He serves all who dares be true.” 


> 
Earth's Novlest Ching 


EartH’s noblest thing, a woman perfected.—LOWELL. 

THERE is a woman at the beginning of all great things. 
— LAMARTINE,. 

Gop makes and the world educates, but ‘tis woman that 
finishes a man. 

Lover, daughter, sister, wife, mother, grandmother; in 
those six words lie what the human heart contains of the 
sweetest, the most ecstatic, the most sacred, the purest, and 
the most ineffable. — MAssiAs. 
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shouted, ‘‘ Don't give it up, Ole, give it to him with 
all your might.” 

The father, becoming convinced that theology was 
not Ole’s forte, sent him, at the age of eighteen, to the 
University of Christiana, and, as he left home, begged 
him not to yield to his passion for music, and forbade 
him playing at all. 

Soon after his arrival at Christiana, some of the 
Bergen students asked him to play for a charitable 
institution. After some hesitation in deference to his 
father’s wish, he yielded. The spell was upon him, 
firing every drop of his blood, and nearly the whole 
night he played at the house of a professor. The next 
morning he failed in his Latin examination: and, in 
his despair and perplexity, he opened his heart to the 
professor. ** This is the very best thing which could 
have happened to you,” said the wise friend. ** Do 
you believe yourself fitted for a curacy in Finland, or 
a mission among the Laps? Certainly not! It is the 
opinion of your friends that you should travel abroad. 
Meanwhile, old Thrane having been taken ill, you are 
appointed ad interim Musical Director of the Phil- 
harmonic and Dramatic Societies.” 

Thrane died, and young Bull retained the position 
which he had temporarily filled. 

The great question with the young musician at this 
time was, had he genius? Could he look for adequate 
and satisfying reiurns as the result of his musical 
endeavors? He resolved to consult Louis Spohr, 
and traveled over five hundred miles to do so, only 
to be coolly received, and as coolly dismissed, by the 
master whose talent was larger than his sympathies 
were wide. 

Was he a Genius, or was he a Fool? 

After attending a musical festival at Nordhausen, a 
mighty depression bore him down. The methods and 
interpretation of the artists he had heard were very 
different from his. and it occurred to him not at all 
that his own might be correct. He was convinced 
that he had no genius for music. But, in his restless- 
ness, he decided to go to Paris, and listen to some 
great masters there. But who in the gay, strange city 
cared for the Norwegian and his fiddle? Every one 
was busy with his own pursuit of gain or pleasure. 
He could make no engagements. No one even cared 
to hear him play. The greatest solace of the lonely 
lad, whose soul was like an imprisoned lark, was to 
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listen to Malibran, which he occasionally did from one 
of the lowest-priced seats in the house. When his 
money was nearly melted away, a pretended friend 
stole all that was left, together with nearly all his 
clothing. The thought of suicide began to haunt him. 
Life was worthless, and. the Seine looked friendly. 
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But he would make one more effort. One day, weary 
and exhausted, he staggered up to a house in the 
window of which hung a card bearing the words, 
** Furnished Rooms to Let.” When the mistress de- 
clared she had no vacant rooms, her little grand- 
daughter, Alexandrine Félice, cried out: ‘* Look at 
him, grandmamma!” In him Mme. Villeminot saw 
a strong resemblance to a son who had died, and took 
him immediately into her family, where, during brain 
fever which came upon him, she nursed him tenderly. 
Hearing of his distress, the Christiana Musical Ly- 
ceum sent him eight hundred dollars. After his re- 
covery, he made a tour through Switzerland and Italy. 
In Venice he was well received, and scored a notable 
success. While there, he spent his days and most of 
the night hours not given to playing, in composing a 
concerto. Madame Rossini, chancing to pass his 
apartments, heard ravishing music, and learned the 
name of the player. By this accident, Ole Bull 
secured the opening which led to fame and fortune. 


How his Opportunity Came 

One night when Malibran was engaged to sing, she 
suddenly refused, having learned that De Beriot, 
whom she loved, was to receive, for singing with her, 
a smaller sum than herself. So it happened that Ole 
Bull, of whose playing Rossini had spoken to the 
theatre managers, was roused from his bed and urged 
to play to the disappointed audience. The sympathy 
that existed between him and his violin bewitched all 
his hearers. He talked to it, petted it, caressed it, and 
breathed his soul into it. The violin responded to 
his caresses, and with it the great artist swayed the 
multitude, as forests are swayed by the tempest. He 
played into it as if he were indifferent to all else, 
toyed with it, laid his head upon it, and held it as if 
he were afraid it would escape him. Whatever he 
willed it, that it became, and his enthusiasm was irre- 
sistible. The house shook with applause after the first 
piece. 

Malibran, who was at first chagrined by the young 
violinist, soon became one of his warmest friends and 
admirers. ‘It is your own fault,” she declared to 
him, ‘* that I did not treat you as you deserved. A 
man like you should step forth with head erect, that 
we may recognize his noble blood.” 


His Life of Triumph and Trouble 

Ole Bull from that day did indeed _—_ 
forth in the full light of day.” The life which 
he had breathed into his violin breathed 
itself out again with such power, pathos, 
and tenderness that he soon became the 
idol of the world, especially of Norway, 
which rejoiced in her gifted son with admi- 
ration loving and loud. He loved America 
only next to Norway, calling himself her 
**adopted son.” The world witnessed his 
splendid and never-failing successes, and 
knew of his enormous gains. He and those 
nearest him knew of the narrow places, often 
sad, sometimes perilous, whici: his feet were 
obliged to pass. ‘*1l am always cheated, 
and in everlasting trouble,” he once said. 
The demands made upon his strength by 
his work and his composition were terrific. 
When James Gordon Bennett, soon after his 
arrival in New York, offered him the columns 
of the ‘‘ Herald” in which to reply to those 
who were opposing him, he replied, in his 
broken English: ‘I tink, Mr. Bennett, it is 
best tey writes against me, and I plays 
against tem.” 


He Could Fight, as Well as Play 

While sweet in temperament and poetic in 
fancy, he was not effeminate. Once, after a 
concert in the South, a man demanded the 
diamond in his violin bow, which was a gift 
from the Duke of Devonshire. The demand 
was, of course, refused. The man drew a 
knife, whereupon the musician felled him to 
the floor with one blow. The admiration 
of the bully for the skill of his antagonist 
was so great, that he begged him to accept 
the knife with which he had intended to 
kill him. 

No one, however low his estate, ever ap- 
pealed to him in vain. A colored barber in 
Hartford, himself a good violinist, who had 
attended a concert at which Ole Bull played, 
said to the great artist: ** Mister, can’t you 
come down to the shop to-morrow to get 
shaved, and show me those tricks? I feel 
powerful bad.” The invitation was accepted, 
and the ‘‘tricks” taught as nearly as 
might be. 

Ole Bull died in 1880, in his lovely island 
home at Lys6. When the steamer which bore the body 
reached Bergen, it was met by sixteen other steamers, 
which were ranged on either side. All the flags of the 
city were at half mast. When the boat touched the 
pier, the boom of the cannon welcomed back to Nor- 
way the remains of her honored and well loved dead. 
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The Late Charles A. Dana’s Residence at Dosoris 


S.J. WHITE 


WHEN the late 
Charles A. Dana, 
as proprietor and 
editor of the New 
York **Sun,” be- 
gan to be a rich 
man, he bought 
Dosoris Island, 
on the north shore 
of Long Island, 
and made a coun- 
try home, famous 
for its gardens and 
rare plants. 

The great edi- 
tor loved every- 
thing beautiful or 
curious or inter- 
esting, whether it 
was nature’s work 
orman’s. He laid 
out his grounds at 
Dosoris Island in 
a kind of garden, to which he brought rare botanical 
specimens from all parts of the world. In his later 
years, when he relaxed a little from the assiduity of 
professional work, he traveled much in Europe and 
America, collecting porcelains and objects of art with 
which he adorned, according to his fancy, the interior 
of his country home, widely known for its beauty. 

Most pecple think of Mr. Dana as for- 
ever sitting in his office with a 
desk and newspaper para- ‘ 
phernalia permanently af- 
fixed to him, but few men 
have ever more thorough- 
ly cultivated or enjoyed 
the happiness found in 
domestic life. Many per- 
sons worried over the 
«¢Sun,” but Mr. Dana 
was not one of them. 
When he went home at 
night he left his news- 
paper behind him. The 
life that he chiefly cared 
for in the last twenty-five 
years of his existence, the 
life in which his enjoy- 
ment was keenest, and in 
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which the remarkable powers of his mind found their 
most agreeable exercise, was that of a student of art 
and letters. In the politicians, small and great, with 
whom his paper interested itself, and to whom he had 
in appearance been such a helpful friend, he felt no 
personal interest. Only such of them as had brains 
enough to talk entertainingly could get at him. 


The People and Things He Liked 

He delighted in the society,of men,who had some- 
thing to say upon subjects which it is worth while for 
the human mind to concern itself about. and his own 
contributions to such exchanges of thought were rich, 


varied, and of great interest. His personal tastes 
made clear the fine quality of his mind. Poetry. 
languages, porcelains, paintings, bronzes, the most 
perfect and precious of their kind, were gathered by 
him, and were the delight of his leisure hours. 

Every American knew something of Mr. Dana's 
public work, but very few knew anything of his home 
life, of the wife, Miss Eunice McDonald of New York, 
whom he married in 1846, or of his four children, — 
three girls, and Paul Dana, who now, in his forty-fifth 
year, succeeds to the editorship of the «+ Sun.” 

Mr. Dana’s herculean work would have broken him 
down had it not been fer his home rest and quiet, to 
the enjoyment of which he gave as much time as he 
could possibly spare. He always took exceeding care 
of his physical condition, and it was his custom fo1 
years to go daily to a riding academy before daylight, 
where he indulged in equestrian exercise. He walked 
a great deal, and the months from late April to late 
November were spent at his Dosoris Island home, the 
remaining months of the year being passed at his 
mansion, located at 25 E. Sixtieth Street, New York. 


As He Found It, and As He Made It 
About eighteen years ago he bought West 
Island, a barren, sandy patch on the edge of 
the Sound. forty acres in extent, and con- 
nected with the mainland by an old bridge 


CHARLES A. DANA'S HOME 


at the point known as Dosoris. 
Here was standing a fine, 
roomy, old-fashioned country 
mansion, which he secured for 
his home. Under the super- 
vision of an able horticulturist, 
who was subject to his own di- 
rection, Mr. Dana established 
one of the most beautiful botani- 
cal gardens in America. For 
years these grounds have been 
justly regarded as models of 
landscape gardening and _ sci- 
entific horticulture. Immense 
greenhouses were erected in 
which Mr. Dana housed his valu- 
able plants, and where he tend- 
ed a very choice collection of 
orchids, for which he had great 
fondness, and to which he devoted much of his leisure. 

It was said shortly after his death, by a man worn 
in his service, ‘+ He was like a great tree, and I have 
been glad to feel his shelter.” That is a sentiment 
about him that many persons have shared, and not 
without reason. He had. much.sentiment, and a 
sincere sympathy with the under dog. If the «‘ worm 
would turn,” he would back the worm. He loved to 
see the weak grow strong; hedlayed to see the course 
of true love triumph,.over,the traditional. obstacles. 
He strode through the world, shaping his own course, 
but a great charm about him was that he never walked 


on stilts, and was never disposed to shut himself off 
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from his fellows and co-workers, but was easily accessi- 
ble to anyone who had any claim on his attention, and 
exceedingly courteous and agreeable to callers. Al- 
though often sarcastic as an editor, he was always 
polite as a man. 

lis knowledge was extraordinary in its scope and 
accuracy. He was a notable linguist; knew history, 
literature and people; he had edited an encyclopedia, 
and published a collection of poems which still holds 
first place among books of its class. All his I!fe he 
had been in the thick of affairs, and when history was 
making he had a hand in it. He had thought the 
thoughts and shared the experiences of Brook-Farmers, 
that little band of wistful reformers, whom he joined 
at the age of twenty-three, and whose failure was 
more illustrious than many a most brilliant self-seeking 
success. The lessons learned were never forgotten. 


Where He Learned His Business. 


It is noteworthy that his first newspaper training 
was obtained in connection with the ‘+ Harbinger,” a 
journal devoted to social reform, which was issued at 
Brook Farm. The influence of this youthful, but sin- 
cere and ardent effort for the amelioration of social 
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conditions, ran like a silver streak, 
unchoked by the less sanguine hopes 
and sobered convictions of riper years, 
through more than half a century of 
journalistic work. 

He fully learned the business of 
newspaper making during fifteen years 
of service under Greeley on the * Tri- 
bune,” where he made his great anti- 
slavery fight. During these fifteen 
years, and the twenty-nine years of his 
editorship of the «‘ Sun,” Mr. Dana 
never shut his columns to the pro- 
posals of any honest devotee to the 
improvement of -society. His reason 
may have forbidden to countersign their arguments, 
but his heart told him that their aims were worthy. 


A Quick Eye for Good Writing 

Mr. Dana, you can depend upon it, knew good 
writing when he saw it, and also good verse, and he 
liked both, not as a merchant likes goods, but as an 
artist loves art. There never was an editor more inspir- 
ing to his subordinates. His taste was a literary 
Standard that was respected from California to East- 
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port. A poem that he would print in the «« Sun” was 
“a fair poem ; a poem that he praised was an excellent 
poem ; a new poem that he was known to carry about 
in his pocketbook was discussed by young writers. 
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shouted, ‘‘ Don't give it up, Ole, give it to him with 
all your might.” 

The father, becoming convinced that theology was 
not Ole’s forte, sent him, at the age of eighteen, to the 
University of Christiana, and, as he left home, begged 
him not to yield to his passion for music, and forbade 
him playing at all. 

Soon after his arrival at Christiana, some of the 
Bergen students asked him to play for a charitable 
institution. After some hesitation in deference to his 
father’s wish, he yielded. The spell was upon him, 
firing every drop of his blood, and nearly the whole 
night he played at the house of a professor. The next 
morning he failed in his Latin examination: and, in 
his despair and perplexity, he opened his heart to the 
professor. ** This is the very best thing which could 
have happened to you,” said the wise friend. ** Do 
you believe yourself fitted for a curacy in Finland, or 
a mission among the Laps? Certainly not! It is the 
opinion of your friends that you should travel abroad. 
Meanwhile, old Thrane having been taken ill, you are 
appointed ad interim Musical Director of the Phil- 
harmonic and Dramatic Societies.” 

Thrane died, and young Bull retained the position 
which he had temporarily filled. 

The great question with the young musician at this 
time was, had he genius? Could he look for adequate 
and satisfying returns as the result of his musical 
endeavors? He resoived to consult Louis Spohr, 
and traveled over five hundred miles to do so, only 
to be coolly received, and as coolly dismissed, by the 
master whose talent was larger than his sympathies 
were wide. 

Was he a Genius, or was he a Fool? 

After attending a musical festival at Nordhausen, a 
mighty depression bore him down. The methods and 
interpretation of the artists he had heard were very 
different from his, and it occurred to him not at all 
that his own might be correct. He was convinced 
that he had no genius for music. But, in his restless- 
ness, he decided to go to Paris, and listen to some 
great masters there. But who in the gay, strange city 
cared for the Norwegian and his fiddle? Every one 
was busy with his own pursuit of gain or pleasure. 
He could make no engagements. No one even cared 
to hear him play. The greatest solace of the lonely 
lad, whose soul was like an imprisoned lark, was to 
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listen to Malibran, which he occasionally did from one 
of the lowest-priced seats in the house. When his 
money was nearly melted away, a pretended friend 
stole all that was left, together with nearly all his 
clothing. The thought of suicide began to haunt him. 
Life was worthless, and. the Seine looked friendly. 
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But he would make one more effort. One day, weary 
and exhausted, he staggered up to a house in the 
window of which hung a card bearing the words, 
** Furnished Rooms to Let.” When the mistress de- 
clared she had no vacant rooms, her little grand- 
daighter, Alexandrine Félice, cried out: ‘* Look at 
hia, grandmamma!” In him Mme. Villeminot saw 
a strong resemblance to a son who had died, and took 
him immediately into her family, where, during brain 
tever which came upon him, she nursed him tenderly, 
Hearing of his distress, the Christiana Musical Ly- 
ceum sent him eight hundred dollars. After his re- 
covery, he made a tour through Switzerland and Italy. 
In Venice he was well received, and scored a notable 
success. While there, he spent his days and most of 
the night hours not given to playing, in composing a 
concerto. Madame Rossini, chancing to pass his 
apartments, heard ravishing music, and learned the 
name of the player. By this accident, Ole Bull 
secured the opening which led to fame and fortune. 


How his Opportunity Came 

One night when Malibran was engaged to sing, she 
suddenly refused, having learned eet De Beriot, 
whom she loved, was to receive, for singing with her, 
a smaller sum than herself. So it happened that Ole 
Bull, of whose playing Rossini had spoken to the 
theatre managers, was roused from his bed and urged 
to play to the disappointed audience. The sympathy 
that existed between him and his violin bewitched all 
his hearers. He talked to it, petted it, caressed it, and 
breathed his soul into it. The violin responded to 
his caresses, and with it the great artist swayed the 
multitude, as forests are swayed by the tempest. He 
played into it as if he were indifferent to all else, 
toyed with it, laid his head upon it, and held it as if 
he were afraid it would escape him. Whatever he 
willed it, that it became, and his enthusiasm was irre- 
sistible. The house shook with applause after the first 
piece. 

Malibran, who was at first chagrined by the young 
violinist, soon became one of his warmest friends and 
admirers. ‘‘It is your own fault,” she declared to 
him, ‘* that I did not treat you as you deserved. A 
man like you should step forth with head erect, that 
we may recognize his noble blood.” 


His Life of Triumph and Trouble 

Ole Bull from that day did indeed ‘step 
forth in the full light of day.” The life which 
he had breathed into his violin breathed 
itself out again with such power, pathos, 
and tenderness that he soon became the 
idol of the world, especially of Norway, 
which rejoiced in her gifted son with admi- 
ration loving and loud. He loved America 
only next to Norway, calling himself her 
**adopted son.” The world witnessed his 
splendid and never-failing successes, and 
knew of his enormous gains. He and those 
nearest him knew of the narrow places, often 
sad, sometimes perilous, which his feet were 
obliged to pass. ‘*1 am always cheated, 
and in everlasting trouble,” he once said. 
The demands made upon his strength by 
his work and his composition were terrific. 
When James Gordon Bennett, soon after his 
arrival in New York, offered him the columns 
of the ‘‘ Herald ” in which to reply to those 
who were opposing him, he replied, in his 
broken English: ‘1 tink, Mr. Bennett, it is 
best tey writes against me, and I plays 
against tem.” 


He Could Fight, as Well as Play 

While sweet in temperament and poetic in 
fancy, he was not effeminate. Once, after a 
concert in the South, a man demanded the 
diamond in his violin bow, which was a gift 
from the Duke of Devonshire. The demand 
was, of course, refused. The man drew a 
knife, whereupon the musician felled him to 
the floor with one blow. The admiration 
of the bully for the skill of his antagonist 
was so great, that he begged him to accept 
the knife with which he had intended to 
kill him. 

No one, however low his estate, ever a 
pealed to him in vain. A colored barber in 
Hartford, himself a good violinist, who had 
attended a concert at which Ole Bull played, 
said to the great artist: ** Mister, can't you 
come down to the shop to-morrow to get 
shaved, and show me those tricks? I 
powerful bad.” The invitation was accepted, 
and the “tricks” taught as nearly as 
might be. 

le Bull died in 1880, in his lovely island 
home at Lysé. When the steamer which bore the body 
reached Bergen, it was met by sixteen other steamers, 
which were ranged on either side. All the flags of the 
city were at half mast. When the boat touched the 
pier, the boom of the cannon welcomed back to Nor- 
way the remains of her honored and well loved dead. 
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WHEN the late 
Charles A. Dana, 
as proprietor and 
editor of the New 
York «*Sun,”’ be- 
gan to be a rich 
man, he bought 
Dosoris Island, 
on the north shore 
of Long Island, 
and made a coun- 
try home, famous 
for its gardens and 
rare plants. 

The great edi- 
tor loved every- 
thing beautiful or 
curious or inter- 
esting, whether it 
was nature’s work 
orman’s. He laid 
out his grounds at 
Dosoris Island in 
a kind of garden, to which he brought rare botanical 
specimens from all parts of the world. In his later 
years, when he relaxed a little from the assiduity of 
professional work, he traveled much in Europe and 
America, collecting porcelains and objects of art with 
which he adorned, according to his fancy, the interior 
of his country home, widely known for its beauty. 

Most pecple think of Mr. Dana as for- 
ever sitting in his office with a 
desk and newspaper para- 
phernalia permanently af- 
fixed to him, but few men 
have ever more thorough- 
ly cultivated or enjoyed 
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the happiness found in 
domestic life. Many per- 
sons worried over the 
**Sun,” but Mr. Dana 
was not one of them. 
When he went home at 
night he left his news- 


paper behind him. The 
life that he chiefly cared 
for in the last twenty-five 
years of his existence, the 
life in which his enjoy- 
ment was keenest, and in 
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which the remarkable powers of his mind found their 
most agreeable exercise, was that of a student of art 
and letters. In the politicians, small and great, with 
whom his paper interested itself, and to whom he had 
in appearance been such a helpful friend, he felt no 
personal interest. Only such of them as had brains 
enough to talk entertainingly could get at him. 


The People and Things He Liked 

He delighted in the soci¢ty.of men,who had some- 
thing to say upon subjects which it is worth while for 
the human mind to concern itself about, and his own 
contributions to such exchanges of thought were rich, 


varied, and of great interest. His personal tastes 
made clear the fine quality of his mind. Poetry. 
languages, porcelains, paintings, bronzes, the most 
perfect and precious of their kind, were gathered by 
him, and were the delight of his leisure hours. 

Every American knew something of Mr. Dana's 
public work, but very few knew anything of his home 
life, of the wife, Miss Eunice McDonald of New York, 
whom he married in 1846, or of his four children, — 
three girls, and Paul Dana, who now, in his forty-fifth 
year, succeeds to the editorship of the «+ Sun.” 

Mr. Dana’s herculean work would have broken him 
down had it not been fer his home rest and quiet, to 
the enjoyment of which he gave as much time as he 
could possibly spare. He always took exceeding care 
of his physical condition, and it was his custom for 
years to go daily to a riding academy before daylight. 
where he indulged in equestrian exercise. He walked 
a great deal, and the months from late April to late 
November were spent at his Dosoris Island home, the 
remaining months of the year being passed at his 
mansion, located at 25 E. Sixtieth Street, New York. 


As He Found It, and As He Made It 
About eighteen years ago he bought West 
Island, a barren, sandy patch on the edge of 
the Sound. forty acres in extent, and con- 
nected with the mainland by an old bridge 
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at the point known as Dosoris. 
Here was standing a fine, 
roomy, old-fashioned country 
mansion, which he secured for 
his home. Under the super- 
vision of an able horticulturist, 
who was subject to his own di- 
rection, Mr. Dana established 
one of the most beautiful botani- 
cal gardens in America. For 
years these grounds have been 
justly regarded as models of 
landscape gardening and sci- 
entific horticulture. Immense 
greenhouses were erected in 
which Mr. Dana housed his valu- 
able plants, and where he tend- 
ed a very choice collection of 
orchids, for which he had great 
fondness, and to which he devoted much of his leisure. 

It was said shortly after his death, by a man worn 
in his service, ‘+ He was like a great tree, and I have 
been glad to feel his shelter.” That is a sentiment 
about him that many persons have shared, and not 
without reason. He had,much..sentiment, and a 
sincere sympathy with the under dog. If the «* worm 
would turn,” he would back the worm. He loved to 
see the weak grow strong; heJayed to see the course 
of true love triumph,.over,the traditional . obstacles. 
He strode through the world, shaping his own course, 
but a great charm about him was that he never walked 


on stilts, and was never disposed to shut himself off 
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from his fellows and co-workers, but was easily accessi- 
ble to anyone who had any claim on his attention, and 
exceedingly courteous and agreeable to callers. Al- 
though often sarcastic as an editor, he was always 
polite as a man. 

lis knowledge was extraordinary in its scope and 
accuracy. He was a notable linguist; knew history, 
literature and people ; he had edited an encyclopedia, 
and published a collection of poems which still holds 
first place among books of its class. All his life he 
had been in the thick of affairs, and when history was 
making he had a hand in it. He had thought the 
thoughts and shared the experiences of Brook-Farmers, 
that little band of wistful reformers, whom he joined 
at the age of twenty-three, and whose failure was 
more illustrious than many a most brilliant self-seeking 
success. The lessons learned were never forgotten. 


Where He Learned “tis Business. 

It is noteworthy that his first newspaper training 
was obtained in connection with the «+ Harbinger,” a 
journal devoted to social reform, which was issued at 
Brook Farm. The influence of this youthful, but sin- 
cere and ardent effort for the amelioration of social 
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conditions, ran like a silver streak, 
unchoked by the less sanguine hopes 
and sobered convictions of riper years, 
through more than half a century of 
journalistic work. 

He fully learned the business of 
newspaper making during fifteen years 
of service under Greeley on the * Tri- 
bune,” where he made his great anti- 
slavery fight. During these fifteen 
years, and the twenty-nine years of his 
editorship of the ** Sun,” Mr. Dana 
never shut his columns to the pro- 
posals of any honest devotee to the 
improvement of -society. His reason 
may have forbidden to countersign their arguments, 
but his heart told him that their aims were worthy. 


A Quick Eye for Good Writing 

Mr. Dana, you can depend upon it, knew good 
writing when he saw it, and also good verse, and he 
liked both, not as a merchant likes goods, but as an 
artist loves art. There never was an editor more inspir- 
ing to his subordinates. His taste was a literary 
standard that was respected from California to East- 
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port. A poem that he would print in the «+ Sun” was 
“a fair poem ; a poem that he praised was an excellent 
poem ; a new poem that he was known to carry about 
in his pocketbook was discussed by young writers. 
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renn hopelessness, that every- 
whe two such people as Fred 
Dougla lM could arise, is proof that 
deepl rdened, humiliated, lacerated 
and br ed a holy fire which, bursting 
into fla ind regenerate the entire race. 

Sojo ne of the most unique char- 
acters of f any other, age. Black as 
Erebu , so far as book knowledge 
was CO ke whatever came to her mind 
as trut ost fearlessness, and with a 
mighty e eloquence which held even 
cultiva is hearers spellbound. She 
claime Jesus one day in the wood- 
shed, een directed by him to call her- 
self S She firmly believed that all her 
affairs y God, and literally took no 
anxious anything. Once a meeting at 
which s k was appointed in Valley Falls, 
R. i ‘ est of Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, 
whose nship of the rights of Negroes 
and of w ll known. 
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: colored friend 
‘ for a possible 
disappointment, 
“how will you 
feel if only twoor 
three come to 
hear you speak ?” 

** Nebber you 
fret, honey,” was 
the reply. **De 
Lord sent me 
here, and it’s His 
business to see 
to de aujience. 
Dat don’ trouble 
me.” 

It seemed, in- 
deed, as though 
the Lord did 
**see to the audi- 
ence,” for it was 
large and re- 
spectful, listen- 
ing to the Negro woman’s words, ungrammatical, but 
burned through with power and flame, with unwaver- 
ing attention. 

Sojourner’s wit and sarcasm were often called into 
play. On one occasion when Parker Pillsbury was 
speaking against slavery in a schoolhouse in the 
South, there arose a tempest so severe ‘hat it threat- 
ened to tear the roof from the building. From among 
the audience, which was obliged by the storm to re- 
main after Mr. Pillsbury had ceased speaking, a man 
arose, saying he had no doubt that the tempest was 
sent by God as a punishment for those who had lis- 
tened to such blasphemy ; that he should not be sur- 
prised if they were all struck by lightning ; that he, 
himself, expected to be. 

Slowly amid the darkness which filled the back part 
of the room there loomed up a me‘estic figure, its 
towering turban making a sharply defined white spot 
in the blackness. 

‘*Don’t be scar’t, child,” cried Sojourner Truth. 
** Most likely de Almighty never heerd tell of ye.” 


Their Present Should be Judged by their Past 


The rebound and the upbuilding of the Negro race, 
considering that from which it has rebounded and 
rebuilt, have been marvelously rapid. That thousands 
of colored menare yet 
indolent, drunken 
and ignorant, does 
not in any degree re- 
pudiate this state- 
ment. Thousands of 
white men bornoffree 
and often of educated 
parents, amid envir- 
onments to which the 
negro surroundings 
could, in pointofcom- 
fort and refining influ- 
ences, in nowise com- 
pare, are indolent, 
drunken and ignor- 
ant. But we do not, 
therefore,count white 
civilization a failure. 
At the North, nearly 


all colored young 
people are, ina 
greater or less de- 
gree, educated, and 
are everywhere en- 
tering the profes- 
sions and taking up 
trades. To-day in 
the South a large 
number of Negroes 
own, or plan toown, 
the houses in which 
they live. In many 
of these houses are 
found carpets, pic- 
tures, books and other signs of the evolution of refined 
tastes and intellectual desires. Many forego the pur- 
chase of needed clothing, and consent to be scantily 
fed that they may pay instalments on their homes. Every 
February, at Tuskegee Institute, nearly a thousand col- 
ored people from the Black Belt meet to compare ex- 
periences, and gather, each from each, whatever knowl- 
edge, encouragement and stimulation is to be had. 


HOMES LIKE THIS REPLACE THE OLD LOG CABINS AT TUSKEGEE 
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The «* New York Age” is edited by a colored man, 
T. Thomas Fortune. B. K. Bruce, a Negro, was 
six years United States Senator from Missouri, and 
afterwards Registrer of the United States Treasury. 


Booker T. Washington’s ‘‘Civilization-Mill”’ 


Booker T. Washington, president of the Tuskegee 
College, Alabama, is one of the best and most hope- 
ful illustrations of what the Negro may become. By 
his own efforts and application he has placed himself 
at the head of one of the most significant and urgently 
needed educational institutes in the world. 
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*« After all,” says Mr. Washington, ‘+ perhaps the 
best evidence of the progress of the Negro is to be 
found in the universal desire among the members of 
the race to become more industrious, more useful, and 
better Christians in the broadest sense. 

‘«Here at the Tuskegee Institute, in the heart of 
the South, I have had the opportunity for fifteen years 
to note the struggle of the race upward. At this insti- 
wtion we have twenty-six different industries, with 
eight hundred and fifty students at work at these vari- 
ous trades and in the class-room, and still we have 
been forced to refuse admission to more than four 
hundred young people, so anxious are they to improve 
their present condition.” 


* 
Lincoln on Douglas’s Success 
H. E, BARKER 

Among the many interesting papers left by Lincoln, is 
one that has never be- 
fore been published, 
connected with 
his campaign with 
Stephen A. Douglas, 
in 1858, in which he 
modestly depreciates 
his own standing and 
pays his opponent as 
high a tribute as the 
pen of eloquence can 
utter. Contrasting 
himself with Douglas 
he says, ‘* With me, 
the race of ambition 
has been a flat failure. 
With him, it has been 
one of splendid suc- 
cess. His name fills 
the nation, and is 
not unknown even in foreign lands. I envy him not 
the protd eminence he has reached, —so reached as 
that my fellow-countrymen might stand with me upon 
it. I would rather stand there than wear the richest 
crown that ever decked a monarch’s brow.” 


There is no open door to the temple of Succels,.n0 
royal road to your triumph. ~ 
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How the Southern Mountaineers Aided the Union Cause 


SO many are the elements 
which enter into the result 
of a great war, that it is 
difficult to say which of 
them may be counted its 
determining factor. Yet 
it is often possible to 
declare that, with the 
forces in sight at any 
given crisis, success de- 
pended upon the presence 
or absence of one or more 
given conditions. It would 
be easy to show how the fate 
of the Rebellion depended 
upon that unique conflict be- 
tween the huge iron Merri- 
mack, that looked like a great house of metal, sunken 
to its eaves, and the quaint little craft that, having 
been built as an almost fantastic experiment, came like 
a David to battle with the giant at a time most op- 
portune. It would be easy to show. how the nation’s 
hope receded as Pickett’s brave men advanced up 
the slopes at Gettysburg,and advanced to assured 
success when those splendid Union columns, broken 
and decimated, rolled back down Cemetery Ridge. 
But it is not to par- 
ticular events in time, 
but to a distribution of 
force that continued 
throughout the war, 
that our present inquiry 
is directed. When we 
read history with care, 
we are surprised to find 
how large a body of 
men entered the Union 
army from the border 
states, especially from 
those with a mountain- 
ous section, like Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and 
West Virginia. A mo- 
ment’s thought makes 
it apparent that so large 
a body of men as came 
from these states, fa- 
miliar with the region 
where the fighting must 
be done, and safe from 
dangers of acclimatiza- 
tion, must have been 
a determining factor. 
There never has been 
a **Solid South.” Long 
before the war there 
was a strong anti-slav- 
ery sentiment in every Southern state. The parents 
of Abraham Lincoln learned to love the freedom of 
all men from the man who united them in marriage, 
Rev. Jesse Head, a strong abolitionist. Cassius M. 
Clay of Kentucky kept his «*True 
American” newspaper alive, 
sending out the most in- 
tense anti-slavery docu- 
ments, and defending 
his office with two 
cannon, and a pow- 
der magazine rea- 
dy to explode in 
case of capture by 
a mob. That the 
South as a whole 
defended slavery 
is not surprising. 
There were politi- 
cal, social, industrial 
and financial ques- 
tions involved, which 
are only partly settled 
yet, and which at that 
time seemed insoluble 
if freedom were tocome. 
Yetthousands, yes, hun- 
dreds of thousands, in the South, including some who 
held slaves, believed that freedom was coming, and 
were more than ready to meet it half way. Helper's 
‘* Impending Crisis,” which did in the character of 
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a serious treatise a work not unlike that wrought 
by Mrs. Stowe in her immortal story, was written 
by a resident of the mountains of North Carolina. 
When the Civil War came, the loyal people of the 
South were in a strait betwixt two. Some of them 
saw that secession was inevitable, and sadly deter- 
mined to go with their states. Others, and they were 
numbered by hundreds of thousands, refused to go 
out of the Union. It is, to most of our young people, 
an unlearned lesson in our country’s history, but one 
well worth learning, how at that time the mountains 
of the South stood by the Union. 


Parson Brownlow an Apostle of Liberty 


For some years before the war, — and in the South 
everything dates forward or backward from the war, — 
there was published at Knoxville, East Tennessee, a 
paper called «* The Knoxville Whig.” The editor 
was William G. Brownlow, who rose from obscurity 
to a position of national influence. He was fearless, 
true-hearted, relentless, and uncompromisingly loyal. 
A humble mountain preacher, his work for patriotism 
became such that the Confederate government at Rich- 
mond respected, while it feared him. Jefferson Davis 
refused to suppress his courageous paper, and when at 
length he was imprisoned by local Confederate authori- 
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ties, and released, after some months of incarceration, 
by those in power at Richmond, he says of his own 
character : — 

I am known throughout the length and breadth of the land as 
the “ Fighting Parson”; while | may say, without the charge of 
egotism, that no man is more peaceable, as my neighbors will 
testify. Always poor and always oppressed with security debts, 
few men in my section and of my limited means have given away 
more in the course of each year to charitable objects. I have 
never been arraigned in the church for any immorality; I have 
never played a card; I never was a profane swearer ; I never drank 
a dram of liquor, until within a few years,— when it was taken as 
a medicine ; I never had a cigar or chew of tobacco in my mouth : 
I never was in attendance at a theatre; I never attended a horse 
race, and never witnessed their running, save on the fair grounds 
of my own county; I never courted but one woman, and her I 
married. 

Mr. Brownlow stood strongly for the Union. He 
kept the Union flag flying from the veranda of his 
house long after Kncxville was occupied by Confeder- 
ate troops. He sustained the courage of the loyal 
people, many of them exiled, some of them in prison, 
and was worth an army to the Union cause. After 
the war the obscure mountain boy became governor of 
Tennessee, and the State has had no better governor. 


And ilere Stood Old Kentucky 


Like work had been done in Kentucky. A quiet 
young minister, Kentucky born, John G. Fee, began 
work for freedom and the Union on the line between 
the mountains and blue grass. He joined hands with 
Cassius M. Clay, and there came to them a young man 
from the North, John A. R. Rogers, now of Hartford, 
Conn. It is interesting to contemplate how the suc- 





cess of this youthful 
triumvirate, Clay, 
Fee, and Rog- 
ers, one a pol- 
itician, one 
a preacher, 
the third, 
while also 
a _ preach- 
er, labor- 
ing more 
distinc- 
tively as 
an educa- 
tor. Ou 
of thei 
struggles 
came Berea 
College, 
which stands 
to-day a mon- 
ument to thei 
fidelity and cour 
age. Of the school, 
as such, Mr. Rog- 
ers was the found- 
er, but in the gen- 
eral work for free- 
dom and national unity the three wrought, sometimes 
together and sometimes apart ; but their work remains, 
and all of them still live to see it. 

There had been similar work in West Virginia, and 
the anti-slavery and loyal sentiment there was strong. 
Who will say that the parent of William Lloyd Garri- 
son’s ‘* Liberator ” was not ‘* The Genius of Universal 
Emancipation,” in whose Baltimore office Garrison 
worked before he organized **The New England 
Antislavery Society”? The ++ Genius” had its birth 
in the mountains of West Virginia, was first published 
just across the river at Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, and was 
then removed to be published in the heart of the 
mountains of East Tennessee, safe from interference. 


The Work of Persistent Young Men 


It is my hope to show how successful were these 
apparently hopeless beginnings. All the men engaged 
in them were young and comparatively unknown, — en- 
tirely unknown, except as they made themselves promi- 
nent through the success of their efforts. With the 
outbreak of the war all they had done seemed lost. 
Newspapers were suspended, schools broken up, 
churches disbanded, and the people terrified and per- 
plexed by the march and countermarch of armies. Yet 
had the work of these young men, and others like 
them, so crystallized a loyal and anti-slavery sentiment 
that the war could not obliterate or even check it. 





















MOUNTAIN GIRLS 


How Lincoin’s Shrewd Policy Triumphed 


There was another man who had risen from the ob- 
scurity of the Kentucky mountains, and wrought with 
these men. His name was Abraham _ Lincoln. 
Through his tact and great wisdom, much was ac- 
complished in line with their efforts. When the war 
broke out, Kentucky was so hopelessly divided. that 





THE FIRST BUILDING OF BEREA COLLEGE 


the Governor, sympathizing with the South pro- 
claimed an armec neutrality. Hot-headed men in the 
North were ready to assert that this meant the dis- 
loyalty of the whole state, but not so Mr. Lincoln. 
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He assures ntatives of Kentucky that he 
would respec at position so long as the South re- 
f Kentucky did not take up arms 
» Northern soldier should invade 
the state. He knew that Ken- 

: tucky would be guarded 

day and night by her 
loyal citizens, and 
he sent officers 
to muster them 
into an army. 
When accus- 
ed of invas- 
ion, he re- 
plied that he 
had not in- 
vaded Ken- 
tucky ; that 
these were 
Kentucky 
soldiers, or- 
ganized to 
protect the 
state against in- 
vasion, and that 
their officers were 
all Kentuckians, 
from the command- 
er, General Robert An- 
derson, the hero of Fort 
Sumter, down. This 


spected 
against the 














was stric State Guard,” which was Con- 
federate thies, was under arms to resist 
Norther t it could not fire upon men from 
its own s es the two bodies of men rode 
on the s their camps, but no blow was 
struck. 1 Guard” began to melt away. Its 
men were fight, and saw that they could 
not, as n n were, fight at home. 

Lincoln's evailed. He kept the North 
ern armies ute, —and had it guard- 
ed by S under arms for the 


Union, 5 nvaded Kentucky. 
By that t sentiment had grown 
so much rislature requested 
the Nat ’ ent to send an 


army. W g¢ for it to come, 

these loya against the Gov- 

ernor’s vet the stars and stripes 

over the and the play at 

neutralit end. Kentucky was 

loyal, he wise measures in the 

Union. 1 e seat of war a hun- 

dred to t miles from the Ohio 

River, a Northern borders secure 

while th: shed into the heart of the 
Confeder I s the state of the case at the 
West, | East, where there was no such loyal 
mounta order, the Confederate afmies 


muster he nation’s capital, and not till 
the very e1 e war was even Washington secure. 
All this w shed by the loyal South, inspired 
by young ns, courage and loyal devotion. 


How Help Came From the Hills 


This But for the awful disaster at 
Bull R ntain section of Tennessee would 
have cut come into the Union as a sepa- 
rate an é The turn of events which that 
reverse gave ch a course wholly impracticable, 


f East Tennessee were overrun by 
For the first two years 


and the 
armies gy years. 


they wel e complete control of the Con- 
federates, 1 resisted every inducement, threat, 
and prom- 
ise, and 
remained 


loyal. No- 
where else 
was there 
such loy- 
alty as ex- 
isted in 
these old 
mountains. 
It wasa 
fierce , bit- 
ter, deter- 
mined 
struggle. 
When the 
North wa- 
vered and 
grew fa ght of the draft, these mountains 
were sending more than their full quota into the army 
without draf yunty, and without a thought of wav- 
ering. ery end East Tennessee held to the 





IN THE KENTUCKY RIVER VALLEY 
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Union cause, and when the flag came back, there were 
men whose cheeks had not known tears during the 
awful griefs and disappointments of the four dreadful 
years, who wept for joy. 

In Western Virginia, something happened different 
from the issue either in Kentucky or Tennessee. 
Carried into the Confederacy with the rest of the 
state, the mountainous portion seceded trom secession, 
and came into the Union as West Virginia, and thus 
added.a new star to the flag. Surely that was a most 
picturesque revolution against revolt, a secession from 
the state to prove that the state had no right to secede. 

What, in figures, was the result of all this? The 
five states of Kentucky, Tennessee, West Virginia, 
Marytand and North Carolina, each with a mountain- 
ous portion, sent into the Union army 195,657 men. 
There were very few ‘* hundred days’ men” among 
them. Reducing their service to a three years’ stand- 
ard, deducting all absences and shrinkages and losses 
from short terms of service, there were 169,371 three 
years’ enlistments from these five states. It is not too 
much to claim that the loyal South, the section em- 
bracing the Southern Appalachians, sent into the 
Union army a magnificent fighting body of a hundred 
and fifty thousand men. Subtract such an army from 
the Northern force, and add to the Confederate army, 
as this would practically do, three hundred thousand 
three years’ men, and it is apparent at once, and more 
apparent as we study the problem more closely, that 
the Union was saved by the balance of power, resident 
in the highlands of the South. 


Loyal Men South Held the Balance 


The “Knoxville Whig” still exists in the «Knoxville 
Journal,” whose editor, Captain William Rule, was a 
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printerin the “Whig” office in the days of Parson Brown- 
low. Berea College still stands, in increasing strength 
and usefulness, and calls annually within its walls 
hundreds of young people, sons and daughters of these 
loyal mountaineers, and young people from the North, 
eager to obtain an education, and drawn there by the 
low expense and the beauty of the college surround- 
ings. The flag still exists whose story I have told in 
«* A Hero in Homespun,” the flag that was made by 
the loyal women of the South, that saw service at 
Perryville and Stone River, and that, first of all the 
flags of the Union, floated out on the crest of Lookout 
Mountain. A picture of it as it is to-day, with a band 
of the men who carried it, is kept in Berea library. 
Captain John Wilson, who bore it to Lookout’s sum- 
mit, and who holds it in the picture, died since this 
photograph was made, in 1896. 

The story of the heroism of that day, and of the love 
for the Union that divided households, and set the 
hand of brother against brother, is all too little known ; 
but wherever men admire courage and devotion to 
principle, and fidelity that endures though tried as by 
fire, the story of the loyal South cannot fail of interest. 
And when the student of the future asks the question, 
** What made the Civil War a success?” the answer 
must be that the hands of the loyal people of the South 
held the balance, into which they cast their own 
swords, and turned it in favor of a united country. 

- 

He who is conscious of an alliance with the higher forces 
cannot know despondency or despair. 

std ® 

There is no open door to the temple of success, Everyone 
who enters makes his own door, which closes behind him to 
all others, not even permitting his own children to pass. 
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Che Conjugating Dutchman 


HILE two Englishmen were con- 
versing in a coffee-house in Paris, 
one remarked that a certain dwarf 
had arrived in the city, at which 
a quaint-looking personage sit- 
ting near them, opened his mouth 
and said, with a look of earnest- 
ness, “I arrive, thou arrivest, 
he arrives ; we arrive, ye or you 
arrive, they arrive.” One of the Englishmen in aston- 
ishment asked, ‘ Did you speak to me, sir?” 

‘* 1 speak, thou speakest, he speaks ; we speak, ye 
or you speak, they speak,” was-the sole reply. 

‘* What, do you intend to insult me?” 

‘*1 insult, thou insultest, he insults; we insult, ye 
or you insult, they insult,” ¢ame from the lips of the 
stranger. 

*« I will have satisfaction,” shouted the perplexed 
and irritated Englishman. <‘‘If you have any spirit 
with your rudeness, come with me ;” to which the im- 
penetrable stranger replied, «+ I come, thou comest, he 
comes ; we come, ye or you come, they come,” and 
followed the others. 

«* Now, sir, you must fight me,” said the first 
speaker. +*I fight, thou fightest, he fights; we fight 
(here he made a thrust), ye or you fight, they fight ;” 
and here he disarmed his adversary. 

** Well, on my honor,” said the defeated man, ‘+ you 
have the best of it and hope you are satisfied.” «+I am 
satisfied, thou art satisfied, he is satisfied ; we are sat- 
isfied, ye or you are satisfied, they are satisfied.” 

«+I am glad everybody is satisfied,” said the Eng- 
lishman, ‘* but pray leave off quizzing me in this un- 
merciful manner and tell me what is the matter.” 

For the first time the stranger spoke rationally. «+I 
am a Dutchman,” said he, «‘ and am learning your 
language. By the request of my teacher, I conju- 
gate every verb which I hear, and as I do rot 
like to have my actions interrupted, I could 

not explain before.” 

A hearty laugh followed, and an invitation 
to dinner from the Englishman. Before 

accepting, the Dutchman continued, ‘I 

dine, thou dinest, he dines; we dine, 

ye or you dine, they dine,— we will all 
dine together.” 


* 
H Crutch Age 


HE old-fashioned idea of self-help 
needs reviving in this country. Young 
people of to-day depend too much upon 
others. They are not willing to pay the price 
for success which their ancestors paid. 

This is the crutch age. “Helps” and « aids” are 
advertised everywhere. We have institutes, colleges, 
universities, teachers, books, libraries, newspapers 
and magazines, but not enough of the inward spring 
whose uncoiling wheels the spheres. Our thinking is 
done for us, our problems are all worked out in * ex- 
planations” and ‘‘keys.” Boys are often tutored 
through college with but very little study, «+ Short 
roads ” and «abridged methods” are characteristic of 
the century. Ingenious methods are used everywhere 
to get the drudgery out of an education. Newspapers 
give us our politics, preachers our religion. Self-help 
and self-reliance are getting old-fashioned. 

There is no grander sight in the world than that of 
a young man fired with a great purpose, dominated by 
one unwavering aim. He is bound to win and the 
world stands aside and lets him pass. It always makes 
way for the determined man, He does not have half 
the opposition to overcome that the undecided, pur- 
poseless man has, who, like driftwood, runs against 
all sorts of snags to which he must yield. He has no 
momentum to force them out of his way. 

What an inspiring sight is that of a youth going 
straight to his goal ; cutting his way through difficulties, 
and surmovating obstacles whith:dishearten others. 
Defeat only gives him new power danger only in- 
creases his courage. No matter'what comes to him, 
— sickness, poverty or disaster, = 
his purpose. ‘‘A man's best friends are his ten 
fingers,” said Robert Callyer, wh@*brought his wife to 
America as a steerage er. 

Young men who are always seeking the help of 
others never amount to anything. ‘Those who have 
been bolstered up all their lives cannot be depended 
upon ina crisis. When misfortune comes they look 
around for something to lean upon. If the prop is 
not there down they go; and, once down, they are as 
helpless as a capsized turtle. Many,a.youth has suc- 
ceeded beyond his expectations simply because all 
props were knocked out from under him, and he was 
obliged to stand on his feet and rely on himself. 
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It is the Single Aim 


“ Life is an arrow — therefore you must know 
What mark to aim at — how-to use the bow — 
Then draw it to the head and let it go.” 


* He who follows two hares is sure to catch neither.”’ 


** He who would do some great thing in this short life must apply 
himself to that work with such concentration of his forces as to idle 
spectators, who live only to amuse themselves, looks like insanity.” 


Concentration alone conquers. — C. Buxton. 


ee ma ee ew 


) ess Veg, 4@ O achieve success and fame you 
be SS eo must pursue some special line,” 
YES said President Hayes to William 
SEPT McKinley. “You must not make 
: . a speech on every motion of- 
fered or bill introduced. You 
must confine yourself to one 
particular thing; become a sfe- 
cialist. Take up some branch 
of legislation and make that your specialty. Why 
not take up the subject of the tariff? Being a sub- 
ject that will not be settled for years to come, it 
offers a great field for study and a chance for ulti- 
mate fame.” 

With these words ringing in his ears, McKinley 
began studying the tariff, and soon became one of the 
foremost authorities on the subject. The day upon 
which the McKinley Tariff bill was passed in the 
House must always stand as the supreme moment of 
McKinley’s congressional career. 

A New York sportsman, in answer to an advertise- 
ment, sent twenty-five cents for a sure recipe to pre- 
vent a shot-gun from scattering, and received the 
following : “ Dear Sir: To keep a gun from scatter- 
ing, put in but a single shot.” 

“ Goods removed, messages taken, carpets beaten, 
and poetry composed on any subject,” was the sign 
of a man in London, who was not very successful, 
and reminds us of Monsieur Kenard of Paris, a pub- 
lic scribe who digests accounts, explains the language 
of flowers, and sells fried potatoes. 

A Yankee sailor can splice a rope in many differ- 
ent ways. An English sailor only knows one way, 
but that is the best way. It is the one-sided man, 
the sharp-edged man, the man of single and intense 
purpose, the man of one idea, who turns neither to 
the right nor to the left though a Paradise tempt 
him, that cuts his way through obstacles and forges to 
the front. He knows what he wants to do, and does it. 


Men of One Talent 


One talent utilized in a single direction will do 
infinitely more than ten talents scattered. A thimble- 
ful of powder behind a ball in a rifle will do more 
execution than a carload of powder unconfined. The 
rifle-barrel is the purpose which gives direct aim to 
the powder, which otherwise, no matter how good it 
might be, would be powerless. The poorest scholar 
in school or college, in practical life far outstrips the 
class leader or senior wrangler, simply because what 
little ability he has he employs for a definite object, 
while the other, depending upon general ability and 
brilliant prospects, never concentrates his powers. 

What a sublime spectacle is that of a young man 
going straight to his goal, cutting his way through 
difficulties and surmounting obstacles which dis- 
hearten others, as though they were meant for step- 
ping-stones. 

How many men utterly fail in life, who have splen- 
did ability and plenty of gunpowder in them, if they 
would only confine it in a rifle-barrel, instead of burn- 
ing it in the open air where it can do no execution. 

“Mr. A. often laughs at me,” said a young Amer- 
ican chemist, “because I have but one idea. He 
talks about everything, aims to excel in many things, 
but I have learned that if I ever wish to make a 
breach, I must play my guns continually on one 
point.” This great chemist, when an obscure school- 
master, used to study by the light of a pine knot in a 
log cabin. Many years later he was performing ex- 
periments in electro-magnetism before English earls, 
and subsequently he was at the head of one of the 
largest scientific institutes of this country. He was 
the late Professor Henry of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Washington. 

__Scientists estimate that there is enough energy in 
fifty acres of sunshine to run all the machinery in the 
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world if it could be 
concentrated, but the 
sun might blaze out 
upon the earth forever 
without setting any- 
thing on fire, although 
these rays focused by 
a burning-glass would 
melt solid granite or 
e even change a dia- 
that ins mond into vapor. 
There are plenty of 
men who have ability enough. The rays of their 
faculties taken separately are all right, but they are 
powerless to concentrate them, to bring them to bear 
upon a single point. 

Versatile men, universal geniuses, are usually weak 
because they have no power to concentrate their tal- 
ents upon one point. This makes all the difference 
between success and failure. 

A man may starve on a dozen half learned trades 
or occupations; and he may grow rich and famous 
upon one trade thoroughly mastered, even if it be 
the humblest. Even Gladstone with his ponderous 
brain says he cannot do two things at once. He 
throws his entire spirit upon’ whatever he undertakes. 
The intensest energy characterizes everything he does, 
even his recreation. If such concentration is neces- 
sary for the success of a Gladstone, what can we com- 
mon mortals hope to accomplish by “scatteration ” ? 


To be Great, Concentrate 


“ The one prudence in life is concentration,” says 
Emerson; “the one evil is dissipation, and it makes 
no difference whether our dissipations are coarse or 
fine . . . . everything is good which takes away one 
plaything and illusion more and sends us home to 
add one stroke of faithful work.” He was right. 





PRESIDENT WILLIAM McKINLEY 


«“ What an immense power over the life,” says Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps, “is the power of possessing dis- 
tinct aims. The voice, the dress, the looks, the very 
motions of a person define and alter when she or he 
begins to live for a reason. I fancy that I can select 
in a crowded street the busy, blessed women who sup- 
port themselves. They carry themselves with an air 
of conscious self-respect and self-content which a 
shabby alpaca cannot hide, nor a bonnet of silk en- 
hance, nor sickness or exhaustion quite drag out.” 


‘¢ Scatteration”’ and its Dangers —~ 


“ Scatteration ” is the curse of American business 
life. The wind never blows fair for that sailor who 
knows not to what port he is bound. “The weakest 
living creature,” says Carlyle, “by concentrating his 
powers on a single object can accomplish something ; 
whereas the strongest, by dispersing his over many, 
may fail to accomplish anything.” This is the age 
of concentration or specialization of energy. The 
problem of the day is to get ten-horse-power out of 
an engine which shall occupy the space of a one-horse- 
power engine and no more. Society demands a ten- 
man-power out of one individual. It crowns the man 
who knows one thing supremely and can do it better 
than anybody else. 

“I go at what I am about,” said Charles Kingsley, 
“as if there was nothing else in the world for the 
time being. That is the secret of all hard working 
men, but most of them cannot carry it into their amuse- 
ments.” They can work until exhausted, but when 
they have a holiday, they do not think of recreation. 
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Many a man fails to become a great man by split- 
ting into several small ones, choosing to be a tolera- 
bly geod Jack of all Trades, rather than to be an 
unrivaled specialist. Every great man has become 
great, every successful man has succeeded, in propor- 
tion as he has confined his powers to one particular 
channel. 

Mere energy is not enough; it must be concen- 
trated on some steady, unwavering aim. What is 
more common than “unsuccessful geniuses,” failures 
with “commanding talents,” indeed “ unrewarded 
genius” has become a proverb. Every town has 
unsuccessful educated and talented men; but educa- 
tion is of no value, talent is worthless, unless it can do 
something, achieve something. Men who can do 
something at everything and very little at anything, 
are not wanted in this age. Jacks of all Trades are 
at war with the genius of our times. Smatterers are 
weak and superficial. Of what use is a man who 
knows a little of everything and not much of any- 
thing? It is the momentum of constantly repeated 
acts that tells the story. 

“Let thine eyes look straight before thee. Pon- 
der the path of thy feet; let all thy ways be estab- 
lished; turn not to the right hand nor to the left.” 
One of the great secrets of St. Paul’s success lay in 
his one unwavering aim. Nothing could daunt him, 
nothing intimidate. The Roman Emperor could not 
muzzle him, the dungeon cowd not appal him, no 
prison suppress him. Obstacles could not discour- 
age him. “This one thing I do” was written all 
over his work. The quenchless zeal of its mighty 
purpose burned its way down through the centuries, 
and its contagion will never cease to fire the hearts 
of men. 

Find some new want of society,— some ¢erra in- 
cognita of business whose virgin soil is yet unbroken, 
and there stick and grow. A “specialty ” is the open 
sesame of great usefulness and wealth. 


Planning for Success 


The man who succeeds has a program. He fixes 
his course and adheres to it. He lays his plans and 
executes them. He goes straight to his goal. He is 
not pushed this side and that, every time a difficulty 
is thrust in his way. If he cannot go over it, he 
goes through it. What the world wants today is 
young men like Grant, who “ propose to move imme- 
diately ” upon the enemy and to “ fight it out on this 
line if it takes all summer;” \oung men who can 
devote themselves to one over-mastering purpose, 
one unwavering aim, with an exclusiveness of appli- 
cation, a blindness of attachment to the occupation 
or profession, which will make them forget for the 
time being that any other career could possibly be 
desirable. 

Those who make the great failures in life are the 
aimless, the purposeless, the indifferent, the blunder- 
ing, the shiftless, the half-hearted. There is no 
trend of purpose running through their work, unify- 
ing their efforts and giving direction and meaning to 
their lives. A man with an aim, an all-absorbing 
purpose within him, excites our admiration because 
he is lifted above the leanness and meanness, the 
cheapness and pettiness, which are the curse of petty 
lives. There is a moral sublimity in everything he 
does because there is an aim in it. There is direct- 
ness, there is meaning, there is contagion in it. 

The one-talent man who concentrates his powers 
upon one unwavering aim accomplishes more than 
the ten-talent man who scatters his energies and 
never quite knows what he can do best. 

Concentration is the secret of all great execution, 
of all explosives, and, in fact, of all science. It is 
equally the secret in the law of success. To succeed 
to-day you must set all the powers of your mind upon 
one goal and have a tenacity of determination which 
means death or victory. 

“ Half the wrecks that strew life’s ocean, 
If some star had been their guide, 


Might have now been riding safely, 
But they drifted with the tide.” 


- 
Business Maxims 


One of Amos Lawrence’s maxims was, ‘‘ Business before 
friendship; be brief in here.’’ 

Profits can be made in’ only one way; losses may creep 
into business in a thousand ways. 

One of the rocks on which young business men are fre- 
quently wrecked is lack of capital. 

**Cultivate your customers.’ This is the best way to 
begin to push your business. 

A pleased customer is the best investment, not only to 
an employer, but to an employee. 
Salary is often the smallest part of the compensation. 
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% HA Successful family 


he Fieid Brothers, Eminent in Business, Scientific Achievement, Jurisprudence and Authorship 


FP rejoiced like a_ boy. 
ther was wild with delight. 
thers, sisters, all were over- 

Bells were rung, guns 
children, let out of school, 
uuted, «* The cable is laid! 
cable is laid! The village 
Za §=was in a tumult of joy. My 
ear brother, ] congratulate you. 
Dudley Field.” 
rn into a Connecticut pastor’s 
<traordinary family, the names 
vhich will shine as long as the 

Emilia Ann, wife of a mis- 

mother of Justice Brewer of 
me Court; and Mary Eliza- 
t's wife, whose letters from 
the New York ‘** Observer.” 
rity; but little Stephen 
reak off apple-blossoms 

s rather than fruit. 


us Paths of Distinction 


t four years on the Mediter- 
nd the ** Java,” and was 
Jonathan Edwards Field,a 
a lawyer and president of 

Matthew D. was a manu- 

and built the wire suspen- 

Through him Cyrus was 
1 to the cable. : 

was a well-known astron- 

Field was an officer with 

Plains. He was father of 

D. This Connecticut pastor 

<« Hopkins, who wrote of him 

d life, and preaching and 

tant formative influence with 
i never ceased to regard him 
ration, and never shall.” His 


DAVID DUDLEY FIELD 


CHANDLER WHITE 


Blood 


nip 
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WILLIAM CONVERSE WOOD 


Old.” Mr. Evarts said: +‘ Columbus found one 
world and left it two. Cyrus W. Field found two 
continents and left them one,” 

‘«For nearly thirteen years,” says Mr. Wm. E, 
Dodge,” “he labored against every obstacle, cross- 
ing the ocean more than forty times, spending months 
with the cable-ships on the stormy Atlantic, exhaust- 
ing himself in the swamps and inland forests of New- 
foundland and Cape Breton, with alternations of hope 
and fear, of success and discouragement, that would 
have exhausted almost any other man.” 


His Father Felt Sure He Would Succeed 


«« Cyrus,” said his father to the boy of fifteen, on 
parting from him. ‘+1 feel sure you will succeed, .for 
your playmates could never get you off to play until 
all the work for which you were responsible was 
done.” The boy was well aware that it was only by 


strict economy that the eight dollars which his father . 


put into his hand, as the good-bye was said, could be 
spared from the family purse. 

He entered A. T. Stewart's store as an errand boy, 
in 1835, receiving $50 the first year, and $100 the 
second. He was obliged to be at the store at six. 
Then he became clerk. +I always made it apoint,” he 
said, ‘‘to be there before the partners came, and never 
to leave before the partners left. Mr. Stewart was the 
leading dry-goods merchant at that time. My ambi- 
tion was to make myself a thoroughly good merchant. 
I tried to learn every department | could, knowing | 
had to depend entirely on myself.” He soon entered 
into a partnership with E. Root & Company. 

‘¢In April, 1841, they failed, and though I was not 
the principal of the firm, yet on me fell the loss and 
the burden of paying its debts. Such was the condi- 
tion in which | started in life, without capital, or 
credit, or business, and with a heavy load of debt upon 
me. I dissolved the firm immediately, and started 
on my own account. 

*¢In 1844 1 was not worth a dollar. What money | 


SAMUEL F. B. MORSE 


DAVID HUNTINGTON WILSON G. HUNT 





MARSHAL! ©. ROPERTS cvitsy FIFLD 


MOSES TAYLOR 


THE PROJECTORS OF THE ATLANTIC CABLE* 


laid the Atlantic cable. This 
vorld makes him immortal. Both 
to mankind, and as a personal 
one of the most remarkable in 


liscovery of Columbus,” says the 
‘« nothing has been done in any 

to the enlargement thus given to 
man activity.” John Bright, in a 
to his ** friend, Cyrus Field,” spoke 
Columbus of modern times, who by 
1oored the New World alongside the 


had made had all gone to pay the debts of the old firm. 
«¢ There was no luck about my success thereafter, 
but it was remarkable. It was not due to the control 
or use of large capital, to the help of friends, to specu- 
lation, or to fortunate turns of events; it was by con- 
stant labor and the ambition to be a successful mer- 
chant; I was rewarded by seeing a steady, even 
growth of business. I had prospered so that on the 
first of January, 1853, I was worth over $250,000.” 


*Copied from the historical painting in the possession of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the state of New York, by unanimous permission of 
the Executive committee of the Chamber, November 20, 1897. 


A Noble Tribute, Worthily Bestowed 


Three times his fortune was swept away ; and three 


times he retrieved himself, and paid every dollar. It 





DAVID DUDLEY FIELO 


was a proud moment when he received as a testi- 
monial a silver service with this inscription : — 


GEORGE PEABODY 
to 
Cyrus W. FIevp, 
In Testimony and Commemoration of an 
Act of Very High 
Commercial Integrity and 


Honor. 
New York, roth November, 1866. 


«‘Inever saw Cyrus so uneasy as when he was try- 
ing to keep still * wrote his brother about this time. 

His ancestral motto is, Sans Dieu rien, ** Without 
God, nothing;” singularly, too, the arms of the 
ancient Yorkshire family granted to the astron- 
omer in 1558 looks as if made for the Atlantic con- 
queror, —a dexter arm holding a globe for crest, and 
three ++ garbs” or sheaves in a shield. 


The Suggestion, the Struggle, the Victory 


The Atlantic cable was suggested thus; Frederick 
Gisborne came to New York, disappointed and beg- 
gared in telegraph work in his Newfoundland Com- 
pany. Matthew D. Field induced Cyrus to give 
Gisborne an interview. 

One evening, as Mr. Field stood studying the 
globe in his library, it flashed across his mind that if 
it were possible to connect Newfoundland with the 
United States, why not Ireland with Newfoundland. 

Sometime we propose to tell the youth the story of 
the Atlantic cable, but the romantic story of those 
tedious thirteen years, until the final consummation by 
the indomitable perseverance of Cyrus W. Field is too 
extended for this article. 

But the crown came after thirteen years of struggle. 
Friday, July 27, 1866, his wife received the telegram, 
«* All well. Thank God the cable has been success- 
fully laid, and is in perfect working order.” From 
that day on, thirty-one years, America and England 
have spoken to each other as you talk to your brother 
in the same room. 


He Reformed Legal Procedure 

David Dudley Field laid a cable not less important, 
which carried a clear message through the deeps of 
legal practice not only in America, but in England, 
and in far-off India. 

David was a magnificent man, six feet two inches 
in height, broad and powerfully built, buoyant, cheer- 
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ful, philosophical, good and even of temper, vivacious, 
humorous, companionable, fond of society; his man- 
ner courteous, dignified and hearty #a witty and charming 
after-dinner speaker. He was early a Freesoiler, and in 
1847 originated the ««Corner Stone Resolution” against 
further extension of slavery. In 1890, at eighty-five 
years of age, he presided at a Peace Convention in Lon- 
don, and made a great speech. He went round the world 
once, thrice up the Niie, and visited Europe many times. 

The “Green Bag” records an hour when David 
thought best to assert his own merit, declaring that 
*¢It was a daring and magnificent, but true boast 
which he made: ‘The laws which this brain con- 
ceived, and this hand wrote, are the rule of most of 
the English-speaking communities of the world.’” 

‘*More than half a century ago, he set himself 
seriously to the task of reforming the laws of the 
State of New York and of the English world. At the 
Constitutional Convention of 1846 the embattled codi- 
fiers fired the shot heard round the world; and David 
D. Field had the audacity and wisdom to pull the first 
trigger.’ The various ‘* Codes” were matured, and 
after much opposition gained acceptance. The Civil 
Code Mr. Field wrote eight times and some parts 
eighteen times. 


He Never Despaired 

He was asked if he never despaired in the long 
struggle to reform the law of the world. ‘+ Never 
once. I never attended a prize fight, but I became 
familiar with some of their lingo, and I early took a 
fancy to the phrase, ‘ He was knocked down but he 
came up smiling in the next round.’” 

‘* He is the greatest law reformer of modern times,” 
‘s The Green Bag ” asserts ; and an English chancellor 
gays: ‘*He has made law a blessing instead of a 
scourge to mankind.” 


The Oldest Judge on the Supreme Bench 


Stephen Johnson Field was a presidential candidate 
at the Cincinnati Convention of 1880; he received 
sixty-five votes, and was the choice of several states. 

Senior-Justice Field recently resigned his seat on 
the Supreme Bench of the United States, to take effect 
December 1, 1897. He is eighty-one years of ‘age, 
and still vigorous. President McKinley’s regret and 
congratulation recounts his illustrious and valuable 
service, that ‘* entering upon your great office in May, 
1863, you will, on the first of December, have served 


upon this Bench for a period of thirty-four years and 
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as have ever confronted that tribunal for decision. | 
congratulate you therefore most heartily, upon a ser- 
vice of such exceptional duration, fidelity and distinc- 
tion. Nor can I overlook the fact that you received 
your commission from Abraham Lincoln.” 

Born at Haddam, Conn., his boyhood from three to 
thirteen was passed at Stockbridge, in old Berkshire 
county. At thirteen he had the peculiarly valuable 
experience of accompanying his missionary sister to 
Smyrna. He remained two years and a half in the 
Levant, nursed the cholera-stricken at Smyrna, visited 
the islands of ine A2gean, passed a winter in Athens, 
and learned Greek and Turkish, French and Italian. 

He was graduated at Williams College in 1837, with 
the valedictory, and studied law in New York City 
with his brother David, whose partner he became. 


He Was a California Pioneer 


He was a ‘ Forty-Niner,” returning from Paris to 
arrive in San Francisco just after Christmas, 1849. 

When he landed in San Francisco, he possessed 
only ten dollars, of which he was obliged to pay seven 
to get his trunk ashore. Two fellow-passengers and 
himself engaged lodgings at thirty-five dollars a week. 
The room contained one bed, only wide enough for 
two. Lots were cast to see who should occupy it, and 
young Field slept the first night on the floor. Next 
morning he spent two dollars for breakfast, failed to 
get on a sheriff’s jury with his. two new friends, who 
received eight dollars apiece for juror’s services, and 
ac midday was alone in a strange city, with only one 
dollar in his pocket. But he met a man —a former 
New Yorker —against whom he held a promissory 
note for $400, made in favor of David Dudley Field, 
and collected the money. Next day he sold a dozen 
chamois skins, which he had bought for ten dollars in 
New York, to a manufacturer of gold-dust bags, re- 
ceiving an ounce of dust for a skin, or $192 for the 
dozen. Sixty-four New York papers, sold bya friend, 
brought Field half the proceeds, thirty-two dollars, the 
current price being a dollar a copy. Then, with more 
than $600 in hand, he felt decidedly hopeful, and hung 
out his shingle as a lawyer. 


He Becomes Mayor of Marysville 


Practice came not, but his money soon went, and in 
January he pushed on further. At the junction of the 
Feather and Yuba Rivers, though practically penniless, 
such was his reputation for probity that he bough 
$16,500 worth of real estate on credit, and drew up 





JUSTICE FIELD HOLDING COURT IN A M. NING CABIN 


seven months, — a term longer than that of any other 
member of the court since its creation, and through- 
out-a period of special importance in the history of 
the country, occupied with as grave public questions 





the charter of Marysville; the third day after his 
arrival he was elected alcalde or mayor. 

In 1857 he was elected Judge of the Supreme 
Court o 


California, and was Chief Justice when 


II 


Lincoln called him higher. One of Mr. Field’s great 
services in California was his legislative measure that 
the rules voluntarily imposed upon themselves by the 
miners should receive the sanction of the law. Two 
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generations have reaped the benefits of this far-sighted 
measure. Asa judge, he made Cai!fornia court decisions 
very popular as precedents. Mexican land grants, irreg- 
ular occupation of United States lands, and mining 
rights, were three spheres of d‘fficult judgment. 

When Judge Field was appointed Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court by Abraham Lincoln, in 
1863, the year of the Emancipation Proclamation, 
cotton was sold in New York for eighty-three cents a 
pound. The free delivery letter system was inaugu- 
rated the same year. 

On the Supreme Bench of the nation, Pomeroy 
thinks these his ruling principles: ‘*/7rs¢, the preser- 
vation from every interference, or invasion by each 
other, of all the powers and functions allotted to the 
National government and the State governments ; sec- 
ond, the perfect security and protection of private rights 
from all encroachments, either by the United States or 
by the individual States.” These two ideas he has kept 
steadily inview, and has made the basis of his decisions. 


The Magnitude of His Work 

Justice Field’s own review of his work gives a’ 
glimpse of its magnitude. He recalls with satisfac- 
tion that Lincoln appointed him; that in State and 
nation he had been judge forty years. ** When I 
came here, the country was in the midst of war; then 
came the great period of reconstruction. No more 
difficult and momentous questions were ever pre- 
sented to this or any other court. I look back with 
pride and joy that I was permitted to take part in the 
consideration of all these important questions,” 

Chief-Justice Fuller and the Associate Judges 
made a fitting response, that «‘ Our parting involves 
not simply the deprivation of the assistance afforded by 
your learning, your vast experience, gnd your earnest- 
ness in advocacy of your convicticis, but the sever- 
ance of those relations which have contributed so 
much to lighten the hardest labors of the road.” 

More than once Justice Field's life has been at- 
tempted. The Terry case is fresh in memory. In 
1885, William Sharon, the millionaire senator of 
California, died. Sarah Althea Hill claimed to be 
his widow. Judge Terry married her, January 7, 1886. 
He espoused her cause. Justice Field reaffirmed the 
decision that the certificate of marriage to the mil- 
lionaire was a forgery. Mrs. Terry, in open court, 
accused Justice Field of venality, and Judge Terry 
made a murderous attack on the court officers. The 
Justice committed both forcontempt. August 14, 1889, 
as Justice Field and Marshal David Nagle were dining 
at Lathrop, Judge Terry and wife entered. As soon 
as Terry saw Justice Field, he walked over to his 
table, struck him in the face, and reached for a 
revolver or knife, when Marshal Nagle shot Terry 
dead. The Federal authorities had made him Field's 
bodyguard. 
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that whenever a thing was right it might take no 
courage to do it. “From that day to this,” he says, 
“whenever I have known a thing to be wrong, it has 
had no temptation. Whenever I have known a thing 
to be right, it has taken no courage to do it.” 

This new course upon which he was resolved, 
which even Christian people would bitterly condemn, 
was right, and though it might, almost inevitably must, 
strip from him relatives, friends, prestige, money, 
ease, and hope of advancement, he never wavered 
in his resolution. God had shown him the right 
thing to do. The wrong thing held no temptation. 


The Lion Roused to Action 


It was not long before another scene in Faneuil 
Hall again roused his indignation. November 7, 
1837, the Rev. E. P. Lovejoy, a Presbyterian clergy- 
man from Maine, was shot by a pro-slavery fanatic 
in Alton, IIl., while trying to defend his third printing- 
press from a mob of the vilest and most profane- 
tongued of the lowest society which a slave State can 
breed. The murder of this brave young minister 
sent a thrill of horror and repugnance through the 
entire North. When the news reached Boston, Dr. 
Channing headed a petition, which was sent to the 
Mayor and aldermen, asking the use of Faneuil Hall 
for a public meeting. This petition was flatly refused. 
The civic government of Boston was trembling like 
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the slave under the rod of the Southern masters, and 
dared not countenance any expression of indignation. 
But Dr. Channing was not a man to be rebuffed. 
By reason of his stirring letter to the citizens, such 
pressure was brought to bear upon the Mayor and 
aldermen that they were finally compelled to give 
their consent. On the evening of the meeting, a mob 
from the saloons gathered, and threatened to burn 
the building where a printing-press of the abolition- 
ists was stored. The officials were perfectly power- 
less in the hands of the infuriated rioters. 

A relative of Wendell Phillips, Hon. Jonathan 
Phillips, presided over this meeting in Faneuil Hall. 
After Dr. Channing had made an eloquent appeal to 
his countrymen, James T. Austin, Attorney General 
of Massachusetts, himself a member of Dr. Chan- 
ning’s congregation, arose in the gallery, and declared 
that Lovejoy “died as the fool dieth,” and compared 
the mob who murdered him to the great men who 
destroyed the tea in Boston Harbor. He spoke of 
the slaves as a menagerie of wild beasts; and then, 
with an insulting reference to Dr. Channing, declared 
that a clergyman with a gun in his hand, and one par- 
ticipating in the debates of a popular assembly, were 
equally out of place. 

Wendell Phillips was in the audience, his hand- 
some young face burning with passionate indignation. 
He said to himself, half aloud: “Such a speech in 
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Faneuil Hall must be answered in Faneuil Hall.” 
“Why not answer it yourself?” whispered a man 
near him. “Help me to the platform, and I will,” 
said Phillips. He forced his way through the turbu- 
lent crowd, was lifted upon the platform, and walked 
to the front of the stage. Very few in the audience 
knew him, but his calm manner, the magic of his 
glance, and his Apollo-like figure commanded instant 
attention. A storm of mingled applause and hisses 
greeted him. Cries of “question,” “go on,” “hear 
him,” “no gagging,” etc., were heard. But “riding 
the whirlwind undismayed,” says George William 
Curtis in his eulogy, “he stood upon the platform 
in all the imperial grace of beauty and youth, — the 
Greeks would have said a god descended, —and in 
words that touched the mind and heart and con- 
science of that vast multitude, as with fire from 
heaven, recalling Boston to herself, he saved his 
native city and her cradle of liberty from the damn- 
ing disgrace of stoning the first martyr in the great 
struggle for personal freedom. “Mr. Chairman,” he 
said, when I heard the gentleman lay down princi- 
ples which place the murderers of Alton side by side 
with Otis and Hancock, with Quincy and Adams, I 
thought those pictured lips [pointing to the portraits 
on the wall], would have broken into voice to rebuke 
the recreant American —the slanderer of the dead. 
Sir, for the sentiments he has uttered, on soil conse- 
crated by the prayers of Puritans and the 
blood of patriots, the earth should have 
yawned and swallowed him up.” This was 
received with applause and hisses, with cries 
of « Make him take it back!” “ Recreant!” 
“He sha’n’t go on till he takes it back.” 
The excitement created was indescribable. 
Mr. Phillips again stepped to the front of 
the platform, and slowly and solemnly said: 
“Fellow citizens; I cannot take back my 
words. Surely the Attorney General, so 
long and well-known here, needs not the aid 
of your hisses against one so young as I 
am—my voice never before heard within 
these walls.” 


America has Witnessed but Three 


“In the annals of American speech,” 
says Curtis, “there had been no such scene 
since Patrick Henry’s electrical warning to 
George the Third. Three such scenes are 
illustrious in our history, — that of the 
speech of Patrick Henry at Williamsburg, 
of Wendell Phillips in Faneuil Hall, and of 
Abraham Lincoln at Gettysburg, — three, 
and there is no fourth.” 

That speech made the young orator fa- 
mous, but wrested from him his caste, and 
branded him as that most abominated thing, 
an abolitionist. Except for the young wo- 
man whom he married, one of the sweetest, 
bravest souls that ever lived, Phillips stands 
almost alone in the world. Harvard College, 
yesterday so proud of her brilliant graduate, 
is to-day chagrined, mortified, disappointed. 
His family are grieved and disgusted be- 
yond reconciliation. His fellow lawyers 
abandon him. He is everywhere socially 
ostracised. Henceforth he must be identi- 
fied in his very home with the little band of 
despised men and women, without influence, 
without sympathy, which constitutes the Boston Anti- 
Slavery Society. 

That brave company, including Garrison, gath- 
ered around him, and determined, though hemmed in 
by slanders, alienated from friends, never to give up 
the fight, though they might have to sacrifice every- 
thing they possessed, even life itself, until the mil- 
lions of fettered human beings were freed. 

It is impossible at this distant time to have any 
conception of what these devoted ones suffered. 
Harassed, hunted down, betrayed, maligned, they 
often envied the dead their rest. Phillips, Garrison, 
and others, were often threatened with personal vio- 
lence, and even assassination, but threats had no 
terrors for men of their make. 

Except the “ Liberator,” there was not a news- 
paper in Boston which dared to lift its voice for the 
right, so great and widespread was the fear of the 
Southern masters. The “Christian Register” ad- 
vised the ladies to “modestly meet in secret,” sneer- 
ingly adding, « If the vanity of the ladies would allow 
it.” The « Advertiser” spoke of the disgraceful riot 
at Faneuil Hall as the prevention of a riot, and de- 
clared that it was a triumph of law over lawless vio- 
lence. One of the leading clergymen of Boston 
preached a sermon to prove that no man has a right 
to promulgate any opinion distasteful to the majority 
of the society where he lives. 
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LILIAN WHITING 


“T can live 

At least, my soul’s life without alms from men; 
And if it be on heaven instead of earth 

Let heaven look to it — I am not afraid.” 


IN these lines Eliza- 
beth Barrett Brown- 
ing, the greatest of 
woman-poets, express- 
ed the key-note of her 
convictions regarding 
life and destiny. The 
most spiritual of poets, 
she realized the ideal 
into actual] daily living. 
Expediency found with 
her no consideration ; 
her only iouchstone 
was the absolute right. 
In this spiritualization 
of life Mrs. Browning 
is seen apart from all 
others. To some ex- 
tent this was the re- 
sult of her invalid life 
of seclusion, allowing 
her to dwell apart from 
the jar and bustle of 
the work-a-day world. 
For always, indeed, is 
it true that he,— 





YOUNG BROWNING 


“ Who loves the music of the spheres, 
And lives on earth, must close his ears 
To many voices that he hears.” 


Elizabeth Barrett was born on 
March 6, 1806, near Durham, Eng- 
land, the eldest child of Edward and 
Mary Moulton Barrett. There were 
two other daughters, Henrietta and 
Arabel, and eight sons, of whom 
Edward, her favorite brother, was 
drowned at Torquay before her eyes, 
—a tragedy from which she never 
recovered, and which found immortal 
expression in her poem, ‘+ De Pro- 
fundis.”. When the little Elizabeth 
was some three years of age, the 
family removed to Hope End, where 
all her dreaming childhood was pas- 
sed. There was a lofty chamber with 
a stained glass oriel window where 
golden gleams of light came through, 
and rested on the long curls of the 
little maid as she sat on a low has- 
sock beneath it, reading Homer when 
she was but eight years of age; ab- 
sorbed in the transcendent visions of 
Shakespeare ; lost in the music-flow 
of Pindar. The life of her girlhood 
flowed on in this idyllic region, and 
it was here that one of the most charming portraits 
ever painted of her, — showing her as a young girl 
standing among flowers, was made ; a portrait now in 
the Browning palace in Venice. 

It was in 1835 that the Barretts removed to London 
and there, at the age of thirty-two, a new chapter 
opened to the slight, delicate young woman whose life 
and story had hitherto been, as she says, that of a 
bird in a cage: not that her health permitted her to 
enter much into activities, but life was around her, 
beating against her very threshold ; and, as she writes 
of it; «I have stood face to face with Wordsworth 
and Landor; and Miss Mitford, who is in herself what 
she is in her books, has become a dear friend.” 

In.the spring of ’38 was published her early volume 
called «*The Seraphim and other Poems,” which 
marked her first real entrance into the world of letters ; 
although when a girl of sixteen her father, proud of 
her genius, had brought out a collection of her poems 
privately printed, of which the only known copy now 
is one in the British Museum. Miss Mitford has re- 
corded her impressions of Miss Barrett, when they 
first met in London, in these words : — 


Elizabeth Barrett was one of the most interesting per- 
sons I ever saw. Of a slight, delicate figure, with a shower 
of dark curls, falling on either side of a most expressive face, 
large tender eyes, richly fringed by dark lashes, a smile like 
a sunbeam, and such a look of youthfulness that I had some 
difficulty in persuading a friend that she was old enough to 
be introduced into society. 


There is a vein of psychical interest in the univer- 
sal testimony to her girlish appearance in the decade of 
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her thirties. She had lived simply the life of a spirit, — 
the life of intellectual work, of artistic achievement, of 


uplifted thought, and the ordinary jar and fret of 


human life had not touched her with its impress. It 
is interesting to contemplate her here, unconsciously 
waiting on the threshold of that glowing inflorescence 
of life which awaited her in tie near, but unforeseen 
future. The friend and lover whose life was to com- 
plete hers had not yet immerged into her atmosphere. 
But the divine power that formed her to be his «+ lyric 
love’ was bringing them nearer. 


Unconsciously Falls in Love 
In January of 1845, Miss 
friend : — 


Barrett wrote to a 
I am getting deeper and deeper into correspondence 
with Robert Browning, poet and mystic, and we are growing 
to be the best of friends, If I live a little longer shut up in 
this room, I shall certainly know everybody in this world. 
From this correspondence the acquaintance of 
Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett was inevitably 
transformed into personal meeting, and finally on 
September 12, 1846, they were married in Marylebone 
Church, London, and ten days later fared forth on 
their journey to Paris and Italy. The strange character 
of Mr. Barrett, who was unwilling that any of his 
children should marry, and who was unrelenting in 
regard to his eldest daughter, compelled her to choose 
between relinquishing all her hope and happiness and 
slipping out from her father’s house, unknown to him, 
for the marriage ceremony. 
So it was in this way, ac- 
companied only by her 
maid, that she went to 
the marriage altar. Only 
a few 


BARRETT BROWNING 


personal friends knew this. 
For the first time the story of their 
courtship has been made known, in 
Mrs. Browning's own exquisite narra- 
tion, in the «* Letters ” which make up the two beauti- 
ful volumes that have recently appeared from the 
Macmillan press, edited by Mr. 
Kenyon. Mrs. Browning writes 
that although she again and 
again refused to allow Mr. 
Browning to speak of marriage, 
still, «* The letters and the 
visits rained down more and 
more, and in every one there 
was something which was too 
slight to analyze and notice, 
but too decided not to be 
understood. So then I showed 
him how he was throwing into 
the ashes his best affections, 
—how the common gifts of 
youth and cheerfulness were 
behind me; how I had not 
strength even of heart, for the 
ordinary duties of life, — 
everything 1 told him and 
showed him, to-which he did 
not answer by a single com- 
pliment, but simply that he had 
not then to choose, and that I 
might be right, or he might 
be right, he was not there to 
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decide, but that he loved me and should to his last 
hour. He said that the freshness of youth had passed 
with him also, and that he had studied the world out 
of books and seen many women, yet had never loved 
one until he had seen me.” And so the poet won 
his ‘lyric love” and carried her, ++ a fairy bride,” to 
Italy, and thus 
there began the life 
of wedded beauty 
and bliss that was 
to last until, on 
June 28, 1861, the 
poet-wife went on 
to that fair far 
country we shall all 
one day see. 

It was in this 
autumn of. 1846 
that the real life of 
Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning began. 
Although she had 
passed her fortieth 
year, yet all this 
time had been ex- 
perimental, nebu- 
lous, tentative. 
Now was her life 
to enter on the 
period of realities 
for which the entire 
preceding period had been preparation. For in every 
human life of the nobler type there is an evident divi- 
sion of preparation and fruition. Moses wandered 
forty years in the Wilderness ere he beheld the Prom- 
ised Land. The story is typical of all human experi- 
ence. 

From her marriage day Mrs. Browning entered on 
a tide of radiant life before unknown, Well might 
love have said to her, ‘‘ Behold! I make all things 
new.” From Paris she writes to Miss Mitford: 
** The week in Paris! Such a strange week as it 
was, altogether like a vision. Whether in the 
body or out of the body I cannot tell.” 

A year later found them settled in Florence 
in Casa Guidi. There had been sojourns 
in Paris, in Pisa and in Rome. But it 
was in the old palace of Casa Guidi, 
opposite the church of San Felice, «+ for 
good omen,” as she laughingly said, 
that they set up their household 
gods. Here in March, 1849, was 
born their son, Robert Wiedeman 

Barrett Browning, now so widely 

known as a painter and sculptor. 

The years of Florentine life were de- 

lightful. Friends came and went: the 
Storys, the Hawthornes, James Jack- 
son Jarves, the Trollopes, Mrs. Anna 
Jameson, Mrs. Somerville, Margaret 
Fuller and her husband, Count Ossoli ; 
George Eliot and Mr. Lewes, Harriet 
Hosmer, Charlotte Cushman and others. 
Walter Savage Landor was their neighbor 
and friend, as were the Trollopes, then living 
at Vilini Trollope on the Piazza Indepen- 
denza. In 1853 Harriet Hosmer took the cast 
of the «*Clasped Hands” of the Brownings, 
one of her immortal works. 

Miss Isa Blagden, an English lady who occupied the 
Villa Bellosguardo on the heights of Bellosguardo 
overlooking Florence, was Mrs. 
Brownings most intimate 
friend. Miss Blagden was a 
poet and a novel writer, but 
her culture and fine apprecia- 
tion were of a higher order 
than her creative ability. She 
was an indifferent novelist, but 
a most attractive and interest- 
ing woman. In 1860, Kate 
Field, then a young girl, was 
placed in Miss Blagden’s care 
that she might study music 
and languages in Florence, and 
by virtue of the intimacy be- 
tween Mrs. Browning and 
Miss Blagden she saw much 
of the Brownings, and often 
stayed with them for days ata 
time in Casa Guidi. The 
young girl’s ideal loveliness 
and rare genius greatly en- 
deared her to Mrs. Browning, 
and there are many pleasant 
chapters in these relations 
which will appear in the 
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biography of eld which is now being prepared. 
Of Miss Blagden, Thomas Adolphus Trollope in his 
reminiscences sa that to recognize how choice a 
spirit she was one to understand how it was 


that she was with the friendship of Mrs. 

Browning.’ 
Casa Guid 

its drawing-ro 


church of San Felice 
carving ; tables stre 


the Pitti Palace in Florence, and 
ndows look down on the old gray 
Large bookcases of Florentine 

vn with the new books of the day ; 


a sketch of 7 son; a bust of Dante; a cast of 
Keats taken death, and little portraits of her 
child ados room, near whose long windows 
opening on a Mrs. Browning always sat. Mr. 
Browning's s vas filled with casts and studies in 
plaster, an ttle tapestry-hung dining-room 
were medal fennyson, Carlyle and Browning. 

Of late yea ese household gods have been re- 


moved to ywning Palace in Venice. The 
grandeu! ‘ t rooms with their marble floors 
and their ri ecorated ceilings and the mural 
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‘ i BA T BROWNING. TAKEN IN ROME TWENTY- 
SEVEN DA t RE HER DEATH. NEVER BEFORE USED 


pair y e walls, is beyond description. Here 
is 1 irs. Browning by Story; several por- 
trait sketches in India ink; the books she 
love scripts and even her little work-basket 
are é In one beautiful niche of white 
mar scription in gold letters commemorating 


I is acquired by Mr. Browning some 
yea eath, so it has no personal associa- 


Fy rence she loved Mrs. Browning passed 
su ne morning to the life beyond, exclaim- 
it t that «+ It is beautiful.” In the late 
afte 1,1861, her mortal form was com- 
mit ely little Protestant cemetery where 
ta s stand, and from which the blue Apen- 
n r seen.. The memorial marking the 

ed by Mr. Story, and bears ornily the 
in a” 
lizabeth Barrett Browning s?ands im- 
erature, not only as a noble expression 
of \ it also of genius consecrated to the 
hi e. She lived in close relation to the un- 
set timate and unfailing communion with 
in fac To her inner ear came the Voice: 
and vas illuminated by the Vision. 


>» 
LIFE’S PURPOSE 


‘ ve set on earth for? Say, to toil — 
N leave, thy tending of the vines, 
heat of day, till it declines, 
mild curfew shall from work assoil. 
noint thee with His odorous oil, 

v1 , not to reign; and He assigns 
A] tears over, like pure crystallines, 
I younger fellow-workers of the soil 
lo wear for amulets. So others shall 


ake patience, labor, to their heart and hand, 
From thy hand, and thy heart, and thy brave cheer, 
And God’s grace fructify through thee to all. 


— EvizapetH BARRETT BRownInc, 


SUCCESS 
Literary Men and Torifly Success 


WILLIAM MATHEWS 


HENCE came the notion, so con- 
soling to dunces, that the passion 
for and pursuit of literature as a 
calling disqualifies a man _ for 
business? By many of the «+ prac- 
tical” men, so called, of every 
age, and by all the blockheads, 
a high degree of imaginative 
power is looked upon as an in- 

firmity, unfitting its possessor for the rough concerns 

of life. A man of genius is supposed to be visionary, 
dreamy, over enthusiastic, and unpractical, ignorant 
of the proper use of money, utterly incompetent to in- 
vest it safely and profitably, stumbling about the world 

with his head in the clouds, and almost needing a 

guardian to keep him from insolvency and the poor- 

house. Yet the biographies of literary men, during the 
last hundred years, show that, as a class, they mani- 
fest in their private affairs a business tact and energy, 

a practical knowledge, and a thrift fully equal to that 

of men in other callings, and often superior to that of 

the double-chinned wiseacres who underrate them. 

Voltaire, the most potent and famous literary man 
of the eighteenth century, gave but a fraction of his 
time to business, yet few men who have devoted all 
their energies to it have shown a greater capacity for 
financial pursuits. At fifty years of age he had acquired 
an income of $50,000 a year, — equal, probably, to 
$100.000 to-day. The bulk of his fortune was gained 
by shrewd commercial speculations, such as the com- 
merce with Cadiz and the trafficin Barbary corn. He 
also acquired an interest in a contract for provisioning 
the French army in Italy, during the Italian war of 
1733, from which he realized a profit of $150,000. 
His subsequent investments were so profitable, in 
annuities, loans, and mortgages, that he lived and 
died an eminently rich man, and was altogether inde- 
pendent of the profits of his voluminous writings 
(seventy octavo volumes), of the proceeds of which he 
appears always to have been careless. ‘* In France,” 
said he, ‘‘ every man must be anvil or hammer, and I 
was born the latter.” It is a signal proof of Voltaire’s 
financial sagacity, that, in his fiery youth, with all his 
eagerness for acquisition, he never for a moment was 
the dupe, as half his countrymen were, of Law’s paper 
system, or of his Mississippi bubble. «+ Have you really 
all gone mad in Paris?” he wrote to a friend. ‘+ 1 hear 
no talk but of millions. Has half the nation found the 
philosopher's stone in the paper mills?” 

Shakspeare, the greatest of all poetic geniuses, who 
was ‘‘ of imagination all compact,” and who, therefore, 
according to the popular notion, should have been a 
veritable babe in business, had, in fact, a keen eye for 
‘+ the main chance ™ and retired early to his native place 
with a fortune of $35,000, a sum equal to more than 
four times that amount to-day. Chaucer, the father of 
English poetry, was in early life a soldier, and after- 
wards a successful commissioner of customs and inspec- 
tor of woods and crown lands. Milton, during the 
Commonwealth, was secretary to the Council of State, 
and manifested the highest energy in discharging the 
duties of that office. Spenser, who lived in his leisure 
hours in a fairy land, was secretary to the Lord Deputy 
of Ireland, and was shrewd and successful in the 
management of affairs. ‘* Paper-sparing” Pope won 
wealth by his pen, and was thrifty to penuriousness. 
Izaak Walton was a successful linen-draper in Lon- 
don, and Samuel Richardson sold in his front shop the 
novels which he wrote in his back-shop in Salisbury 
Court, Fleet Street. Locke performed the duties ot 
several important political offices while he explored the 
terra incognita of the human understanding; the poet 
Prior was a successful ambassador to France ; and Ben- 
jamin Franklin was eminent as a printer and book- 
seller, as well as diplomatist, statesman and author. 


Authors as Clerks, Bankers and Brokers 


Did not Wordsworth as a distributor of stamps, 
and Sir Walter Scott as clerk to the Court of Sessions, 
unite a genius for poetry with punctual and practical 
habits as men of business? Did not that profound 
thinker, John Stuart Mill, retire from the Examiner’s 
department of the East India Company with the ad- 
miration of his colleagues for the signal ability with 
which he had conducted the -business of the depart- 
ment? Were not Ricardo, the expounder of a new and 
original theory in political economy; Roscoe, the 
biographer of the Medici ; Rogers the poet of * Italy ” 
and ‘*Memory”; Grote, the profoundest historian 
of Greece; and Samuel Bailey, of Sheffield, author 
of the thought-provoking ‘‘ Essays on the Forma- 
tion and Publication of Opinions,” and other works 
on political economy, ethics, and literature, — all dis- 
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tinguished as bankers, not less than in literature. Was 
not Horace Smith, the poet and novelist, author of 
the «* Address to the Mummy in Belzoni’s Exhibi- 
tion’ and the exquisite ‘‘ Hymn to the Flowers,” 
— ‘+ The only truly generous person I ever knew,” says 
Shelley, «* who had money to be generous with,” — was 
he not a successful stockjobber? It must be confessed 
that in one of his dealings with those men whoare said 
to drink their wine out of authors’ skulls, he was preémi- 
nently unpractical, judged by the standard of the 
money-grubber of to-day. When Colburn, the cele- 
brated London publisher, had agreed to give him £500 
for the first novel he wrote, and had announced its ap- 
pearance, a common friend, who looked over the manu- 
script,expressed an unfavorable opinionof it, upon which 
the author threw it into the fire, and wrote ‘‘ Bram- 
bletye House” instead. Yet he lost nothing by this 
noble act, for upon the unexpected success of that 
novel, Colburn subsequently presented him with £100. 


Poets, Historians and Novelists as Financiers 


Ebenezer Elliott, the vigorous lyrist of Sheffield, was 
a successful bar-iron merchant; ‘+ Barry Cornwall ” 
was an able barrister and commissioner in lunacy. 
Niebuhr, who revolutionized the early Roman history, 
was a most successful man of business, as he showed 
when chosen by the government of Denmark to man- 
age that nation’s finances, and afterward when made a 
joint director of the Bank of Berlin. Bulwer, who has 
written a wise and eminently practical essay on ‘* The 
Management of Money” (in his ‘* Caxtoniana”’) ; 
Dickens ; Anthony Trollope, who earned $300,000 by 
his pen; Samuel Warren, author of «* Ten Thousand 
a Year” and a brilliant work on the study of Law; 
showed their ability not only to earn money, but to in- 
vest and to spend it wisely. Tennyson was so far from 
betraying any lack of capacity for business, that he 
drove always a pretty hard bargain with his publisher. 
In our own country, Cooper the novelist, Bryant the 
poet and editor and publisher of the New York ++ Eve- 
ning Post,” Bancroft, Motley, Holmes, Prescott, Park- 
man, the Careys (Alice and Phoebe), and scores of 
other authors who might be named, have shown them- 
selves abundantly able, not only to earn money, but to 
take care of their earnings. Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
that «* Yankee-Greek, a cross between Franklin and 
Plato,” once declared the attempt to drive along the 
plane of the ecliptic with one horse of the heavens and 
one of the earth, to be the tragedy of genius, ending 
only in discord, and ruin, and downfall to chariot and 
charioteer. Yet he himself seems to have performed 
that feat successfully. In his business transactions he 
rivaled Mayor Whittington and his cat, — getting 
treble pay for his essays, first as lectures, then as 
articles in the «+ Atlantic,” and finally as books. 
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Chirteen Years to Print fourteen Sets 





Two thousand pounds! Where was it to come 
from? His entire salary was only forty pounds a year, 
and it would take him one hundred years to save so 
much. But his books must be printed, he felt, and no 
one would lend him a pound for the purpose. He had 
published one book by subscription; but, when he 
had completed the manuscript for his «* System of 
Divinity,” a compilation of the best writings he could 
obtain, he could get no subscribers. 

The mechanical genius which had been his from 
boyhood, however, then came to his aid, and he set 
to work with a will to give his works to the world. 
He made a press, bought some old type, and started 
to set up his manuscript. 

For thirteen years Rev. William Davy toiled with 
unbounded energy, — his own compositor and press- 
man, — finally completing fourteen sets of a work in 
twenty-six volumes octavo, each with five hundred 
pages. These he bound by hand! One complete set 
of these precious volumes was placed in each of the 
principal public libraries in or near Devonshire. 
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sf Hi Bigh Priestess of Art 


EDWARD AL 


a Nthe heart of Philadelphia’s great 

“ay business quarter, on lower Chest- 
nut Street, there stands a five- 
story, red brick building which 
is about as reserved-lookin as 
Philadelphia business structures 
can be, and before which, in the 
street below, the tide of traffic 
rumbles and clatters and clangs 
from early morning until night. It doesn’t look much 
like a place where a person could be free enough from 
noise and other distractions to exercise a fine artistic 
taste. 

Yet it was here, I was informed, that Alice Barber 
Stephens had her studio, and to this I was 
bound. Mrs. Stephens takes rank 
with A. B. Frost, Howard Pyle, 

A. B. Wenzell, C. D. Gib- 
son and others, and there 
are those who put her 
before several of these. 

I remember looking 
over a book of her 
drawings, publish- 
ed by some New 
York house, en- 
titled ‘+ The 
American Wom- 
an in the 
Home,’ and ad- 
méring exceed- 
ingly the gentle, 
refined appear- 
ance of the moth- 
ers, the excellent 
sedateness and sym- 
pathetic beauty of the 
young married daughters, 
and the quiet modesty of 
the girls in these pictures. 

You would say, looking at these 
drawings, ‘* Here is a plain, common- 
place, genuine person, who illustrates.” 
She has swept, sewed, performed the 
duty that lay nearest. You can see it 
in the sketches. She paints because 























she likes to, and as well as she can. She has no thought of 
immortality, nor imagines that she will be hailed as a marvel, 
but simply believes it is well and interesting to do good work. 
Considering these things, | made my way one afternoon up 
several flights of stairs,-— artists must have the sky-light, you 
know,— to a door labeled A. B. Stephens, which was opened by 
a tall, slender, reserved-looking woman, who smiled as she 
admitted that she was Alice Barber Stephens. After a sen- 
tence or two of explanation, an invitation was extended to enter. 


Art Ignores Noise 


It was as if one had dropped a stage curtain upon the rat- 
tling, excited scene without. Comfortable chairs were scattered 
about. Screens and tall bric-a-brac cases of oriental workinan- 
ship divided spaces and filled corners. A great square of sun- 
shine fell from a skylight, and in one corner a Dutch clock 






















































































A COZY TEA IN THE STUDIO 


slowly ticked. The color of the walls was a dull brick 
red, and against them stood light brown shelves, hold- 
ing white and blue china vases, jugs, and old plates. 
Sketches in ink, wash, and color were here and there 












































“YOU WON'T MIND 
IF | WORK" 


on the wall, and in one place a large canvas showing 
Market Street, Philadelphia, near City Hall, on a rainy 
day, gave a sombre yet rather pleasing touch. 

Mrs. Stephens had returned to her easel, on which 
was a large .sketch in black and white, showing a 
young rake, with his body bent forward, his elbows 
resting on his knees, his face buried in his hands, — 
the picture of despair. Some picture for a novel it was, 
the title of which might easily have been «+ The Fool 
and his Money.” 

** You won't mind my working,” said Mrs. Stephens, 
and I hastened to explain that I wouldn't and didn’t. 

She put touches here and there on the picture, as 

we talked of women in art, 

and the conversation 
did not seem 

to distract 
her at- 
ten- 













































































tion from the work 
rapidly. 


Girls’ Chances as lilustrators 


‘* Don’t you believe it is easier, to-day, for a 
young girl to succeed in illustrating than it is for 
a young man?” 

‘* Well, possibly,” she answered. «+ Neither girl 
nor boy can succeed without aptitude and the hard- 
est kind of work, but girls are rather novel in the 
field, and their work may receive slightly more 
gentle consideration to begin with. It would not 
be accepted, however, without merit.” 

«« Hasn’t the smaller remuneration which women 
accept something to do with the popularity of the 
woman illustrator?” 

** Very little, if any,” she answered. ‘*1 find 
that women are about as quick, perhaps more so, 
than men, to demand good prices for clever work, 
although they have less of the egotism of men 
artists.” 

«+ You judge from your own case,” I suggested. 

‘« Not at all. I never possessed cleverness. It 
was need and determination with me, and | can 


in hand. which advanced 














IN ONE CORNER A DUTCH CLOCK SLOWLY TICKED 
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honestly say that all I have gained has been by the 
most earnest application. I never could do anything 
with a dash. It was always slow, painstaking effort ; 
and it is yet.” 

** Do you ever exhibit?” I asked. 

«* No,” said Mrs. Stephens, ‘* not any more. There 
was a time when I had an ambition to shine as a 
painter, and as long as | had that ambition | neither 
shone as a painter nor made more than a living as an 
illustrator. I made up my mind, however, that I was 
not to be a great woman painter, and I decided to ap- 
ply myself closely to the stronger, illustrative tendency 
which fascinated me. From that time on my success 
dates, and I am rather proud now that I was able to 
recognize my limitations.” 

‘* Did you find that in marrying you made your work 
more difficult to pursue?” I ventured, for her interest- 
ing home life is a notable feature of her career. 

‘¢ I cannot say that I did. There is more to do, but 
there is also a greater desire to do it. I love my boy, 
and I take time to make his home life interesting and 
satisfying. When he was ill, I removed my easel from 
the studio to a room adjoining the sick-chamber at the 
house, and worked there.” 





How She Began 
Her instinct for art seems to have been a gift direct. 
As a very little girl her facility with the pencil de- 
lighted her teachers, and after the regular exercises 
of the day she was allowed to occupy her time 
drawing whatever fancy or surroundings might 
suggest. At seven years of age her parents 
removed to Philadelphia, and there the young 
artist encountered school regulations which 
rather debarred her from following her beloved 
pastime. But her talent was so pronounced that 
one day in every week was allowed her in which 
to attend the School of Design—an arrangement 



















































that continued until she entered the grammar school. 

A few years later she became a regular student at 
this School of Design, where she took a course of 
wood engraving, but did not relax her study of draw- 
ing. As an engraver she became so successful that 
her work soon became remunerative, and gave her 
means to enter the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts. At the same time her progress as an engraver 
was so marked that her efforts were brought to the at- 
tention of the art editor of «+ Scribner’s Magazine,” 
for whom, to illustrate an article on the Academy, she 
engraved the ** Woman’s Life Class,” from her own 
drawing. Soon her drawings gave her a reputation, 
and she abandoned engraving. Her first published 
drawings were for school-book illustrations, from which 
her field widened and her work came into great de- 
mand. 

In 1887 she was married and spent ten months 
abroad, studying for a part of the time in Paris in the 
school of Julien and of Carlo Rossi, devoting the re- 
mainder of her stay to travel. Upon her return she 
was prevailed upon to become an instructor in the 
Philadelphia School of Design, where she introduced 
life-class study, which has met with marked success. 
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CLIMBING HIGHER 


EVER before were such splendid 
opportunities presented to ener- 
gy, pluck and push as those 
opening with the New Year. 
The tremendous revolution in 
the world of invention, of dis- 
covery and of improvement, the 
rapid strides in the arts and 
sciences, have opened thousands 

of new fields for endeavor, a thousand new wants to 





be supplied, so t is only a question of climbing 
a little higher order to find room enough for the 
most ambitious and progressive. 

There may not be such great opportunities for the 
uneducated and undisciplined as there were fifty years 
ago, but for the educated, for the trained mind, there 
are greater openings than ever before. 

To meet the new demands of the age, the higher 
wants of civilization, education and more comprehen- 
sive. culture are wanted. ‘+ Go up higher” is the voice 
which calls from the future. The opportunities may 
not be so great in the old lines, but they are greater in 
the new. Never before did the world call so loudly 
for men as to-day. Never before did the world present 
such opportunities for aspiring talent as_ to-day. 
‘« America is but another name for opportunity.” 

Although millions of men and women are out of 


employment | always will be, yet at the door of 


every profession there is a standing advertisement : — 

«+ Wanted in of larger culture, of wider views, 
and more unding ability. Wanted: men and 
women of better education, of finer discipline.” 

The wl vorld is looking fer better men and 
better wome! ter managers, broader-minded lead- 
ers, purer rsé ties. The world everywhere is 
looking for 1d women beyond price ; — menand 
women w! not be bought, who cannot be trifled 
with, who ar suspicion. Larger prices, greater 
salaries t efore, await young men and young 
women of the future, but they will have to be better 
prepared. e day has gone by. forever when young 
men and n without extensive culture, thorouch 
education and trained minds can get the best positions 
and carry away the prizes of life. They must climb 
higher to get re room. 

aa 
BEGIN WITH THE KETTLES 

F one were to give the New Year a fresh name, it 
might naturally occur to him to call it the Begin- 
ning of Disappointments. Who of us did not resolve 
that ’97 should see the accomplishment of something 
much more and splendid than ’96 saw ? And 
how many a itisfied at the year’s close? Who has 
not a mental plan for doing in ’98 something which 
shall eclipse a ng done in ’97? At the close of the 
coming yea! ok must be completed, for you will 
stay at your 1 certain number of hours each day ; 
the picture st ready for the frame, for you will 
allow nothing nterrupt your working hours; you 


will have be e a good French scholar, an accom- 
plished mus yr an expert stenographer, for you will 
utterly refus ept away from your self-appointed, 
daily drill. \ ise no more wine or tobacco in 98. 
You will ha » quarrels. You will win respect and 
love by deserving them. And so yougo on, ad libitum. 
; : \| our heart we wish you success, 
and God speed! But how will you avoid the failures 
7 ind nullified the resolutions which were 
re as those you have made for ’98? 

Those who are familiar with the writings of Mrs. 
Alden (+ Pa ) will probably remember how one 
of her characters, having been converted, and eager 
to live a new life, asked a friend where she should 


begin. «I think,” said her friend, **1 would begin . 


with the kettles.” It seems that the girl, who was 


her mother’s housekeeping helper, had been in the 
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habit,‘ when washing dishes, of leaving the kettles and 
frying pans *‘to soak,” or tucking them away un- 
cleaned for someone else to attend to. 

The reply. was to the girl, who was dreaming of 
high accomplishment and a perfected character, like a 
douche of cold water, but on thinking the matter over 
she saw her friend’s meaning, and, beginning with the 
kettles, grew not only into a neat and thorough house- 
keeper, but, catching the spirit of perfection from 
small things well done, went bravely and efficiently on 
to build up a permanently grand character. 

It seems to us that many of the great things which 
we contemplate doing and being fail of accomplish- 
ment because we do not begin with the kettles. Your 
book, even if you finish it in °98, will not spell out 
anything; your picture, even if it is completed twelve 
months hence, will tell no story which will elevate, or 
stimulate, or ennoble, unless there is an elevating, 
stimulating, ennobling character behind it; and char- 
acter must be built up by beginning with the kettles. 
Perhaps, however kind your heart and high your 
ideals, you have a quick temper, or a domineering, or 
a querulous, or a snarly manner. There is the kettle 
with which to begin the New Year. If moral honesty 
urge not its cleaning, policy should do so, for temper, 
harshness and querulousness inevitably breed discord, 
and no best work, whatever its nature, can be done in 
an atmosphere of discord. Perhaps you are one of the 
people who always forget to commend and remember 
to reprimand, thus producing a depressing, enervating 
cffect upon yourself and those who serve you. Let 
‘98 see this kettle cleansed. Perhaps unfaithfulness, 
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Offers to the subscriber who before February we 


7 1898, sends ie pest ANSWER 


¢ to question number one, with comprehensive 
~ reasons and comments, 
Three Subscriptions for One Year. 

+ To those sending 
¢ SECOND AND THIRD BEST ANSWERS, 
cd Two Subscriptions, and One Subscription 
~~ respectively, will be sent for one year. 

Similar inducements are offered for replies 
+- to the second question. 
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Selections from replies will be published, the 
> writer’s name being withheld, if desired. < 
QUESTION No. 1. Is what is usually ¥ 
oe called success in life due more to oppor- a 
+ tunity or to ability ? af 
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cal should a young man, desirous of success, = 
— to social recreation and amuse- = 
ment 
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or eye-service, or unpunctuality, or being easily turned 
from your task, is your kettle. Maybe it is the habit 
of staying in bed after rising ‘time has come, or of 
remaining up after the retiring hour has struck, or 
taking just one glass «for friendship’s sake,” smoking 
one cigar for ‘* sociability,” listening to or repeating 
gossip ‘just between ourselves.” You know, or may 
know, what your kettle is. You know, also, or will 
know if you think a little, that leaving it uncleaned 
acts upon your whole nature, and consequently upon 
your whole work, hindering, devastating, perhaps ut- 
terly ruining it. Begin the New Year with that kettle. 


a 
STICKING TALENT 


NE of the most important elements in success is 

the quality of persistence, that which enables a 

man to hold on, when everybody else has lost faith 

and courage. It is this element in the race-horse 

which enables him to win, because he keeps up a little 

longer than the others, who have become winded and 

are obliged to drop out of the race. This holding-on 

quality is characteristic of the successful man. When 

everybody else has lost faith, has given up, has fallen 
to the rear, he still persists in forging ahead. 

It is the one neck nearer that wins the race. 


> 


—Great men have found no royal road ‘to their 
triumphs. It is always the old road, by way of in- 
dustry and perseverance. A constant struggle, a 
ceaseless battle to bring success from inhospitable sur- 
roundings, has ever been the price of all great achieve- 
ment. The man who has not fought his way up to 
his own loaf and does not bear the scar of desperate 
conflict, does not know the meaning of success. 
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WOMAN’S INFLUENCE 


ITHOUT the influence of noble women, “a 

learned man is in danger of becoming a ped- 
ant; a religious man, a bigot; a vain man, a fool; 
and a self-indulgent man, a slave.” Unfortunate, in- 
deed, is the youth who has not a sweet, cultivated, 
intelligent mother or sister who presides over the 
home, as the sun of radiance and beauty. It is only 
in such company that boorish manners are reformed, 
ignorance made ashamed, stupidity remedied. 

What a great boon, what an inestimable blessing, 
is a friend who shows us ourselves, who is constantly 
making voyages of discovery to the dark continent 
within us ; —a diver who brings up from the depths 
of our nature new pearls of thought which we never 
dreamed we possessed before. How exhilarating, 
stimulating and inspiring to run across, perhaps acci- 
dentally, a steel which strikes the sparks from our 
flinty mind, and lights up the dark recesses of our 
lives, giving us through the rifts of the dark clouds of 
ignorance glimpses of our undiscovered selves. 

The power of good women can hardly be over-esti- 
mated. They draw men from the whirlpools of folly ; 
break up degrading habits; dissipate the unhealthy 
charm of money-getting, and stimulate and inspire 
the soul with loftiest sentiments. 

What a power is wielded by the queens of society! 
a power which might break up the distinctions in 
rank; rebuke the arrogance of wealth; dissipate the 
maxims of a low prudence daily dinned into our ears 
in this money-getting age; destroy the pretensions of 
caste ; open wider the door of narrow lives ; annihilate 
petty distinctions; destroy petty jealousies between 
classes, professions and occupations ; broaden, deepen 
and strengthen our mental and moral vision; cure 
gossippers of gossip; slanderers of slander, liars of 
lying, deceivers of deceiving, by substituting grander 
motives, higher aims and more ennobling ambition! 


* 
RESOLUTIONS FOR 1898 


OOD resolutions for 1898 are in order. Let us 

make them. Let us not be discouraged because 

we have resolved, and re-resolved, yet live the same. 
This is a good code : — 

To read more intelligently. 

To think more honestly. 

To act more kindly. 

To earn more. 

To give more. 

To save more. 

To be busy. 

To be healthy. 

To be cheerful. 

Away with unhappiness, with despondency, with 
unhopefulness. ‘* Every day is a fresh beginning,” 
especially the first day of the New Year. Let all re- 
grets die, all discouragements be past, all hatred, 
malice and uncharitableness be blotted out. Take a 
new, strong grip on life, saying with Browning, 

God's in His heaven, 
All’s right with the world, 


> 
A SUCCESSFUL LIFE 


To succeed in life is a much more difficult matter than to suo 
ceed in any business enterprise. One may be very successful in his 
undertakings, and yet live a very unsuccessful life, while another 
may have many business failures yet live a truly successful life. 
He who does the very best he can under all circumstances, who 
makes the most possible of every opportunity, saves his spare 
moments as though they were gold, and treasures up every bit of 
knowledge possible ; who makes the most of his abilities; who 
helps his fellow-men at every opportunity, who gives the best of 
himself upon all occasions; who performs for the world excellent 
and honorable work; who has justly earned the property he has 
accumulated ; whovhas been just and kind in his dealings, royal 
and true in his friendships,— such a man is leading a truly suc- 
cessful life. Whether he has succeeded in his undertakings or 
failed, his life has been successful, 


> 
— Education is a second birth. 
—Character is the poof man’s capital. 
— Look upward; think upward; strive upward; live up- 


ward. ‘ 


— He who renders noble service to mankind is rich, 
though he die penniless. “ Future generations will erect his 
monument in marble or in books. 


—A little learning is a dangerous thing anywhere, but 
especially in business. A man who knows nothing of medi- 
cine may get patients; a clergyman who knows nothing of 
theology may get a pulpit; but to succeed in business in this 
pushing, competitive age, a man must know every detail of 
it, — he must be great in little things. 
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% Love Under fire 


E. MELVILLE 


N the first day of July, 1863, the 
stillness of the little town of 
Gettysburg was broken by the 
dull boom of distant cannonad 
ing. At the sound, a young girl 
who had come out to enjoy the 
coolness of the early morning, 
raised her head with a startled 
movement from her hammock 

pillow, and gazed intently down the valley. 

This girl was Elinor Dietrich, who had just re- 
turned home from the Philadelphia school where she 
had graduated. The comfortable farmhouse and 
great barn, standing on a crest of the city’s suburbs, 
told of the prosperity of their owner. Above the 
house, on the brow of the hill, guarded by sentinel- 
like willows, was a flat, moss-covered rock. Between 
two of these willows Elinor’s hammock was swung. 
Her Beating Heart Echoed the Cannon’s Boom 

The sound of cannon had aroused her from her 
dreams of one who was with Lee’s army in its north- 
ward march, Three years before, Frank Arden, a 
handsome young student from North Carolina, had 
won her heart and a promise 
to marry him when their 
school days were over. The 
school days for both of them 
were ended, but other days 
of such terrible import had 
begun that all thoughts of 
marriage were driven into the 
background. Arden was visit- 
ing his betrothed when the 
news was received of the bom- 
bardment of Fort Sumter. The 
tidings sent the blood of the 
young Southerner coursing 
quickly through his veins, and 
he announced his intention of 
immediately enrolling himself 
in the ranks of those whom he 
honestly believed to be fight- 
ing against unjust oppres- 
sion. 

There had come to her, a 
few days before that sultry first 
day of July, a letter from Cap- 
tain Arden, which announced 
that Lee would almost certain- 
ly march into Pennsylvania, 
and that he should be among 
his followers. 

Was he out there where 
those guns were booming? 
Was there any chance that 
she should see him? Nothing, 
she realized, but disaster or 
accident could bring about a meeting between them. 


A Message from the Front of Battle 


She left her hammock and went swiftly towards 
the house. Just as she reached the piazza, a shrill 
bark of her pet dog startled her. She looked around 
to see a colored man coming up the garden path. 
It was “Jim,” a free negro, who had become so 
deeply attached to young Arden during the latter’s 
visits to the Dietrich homestead that, when the war 
opened, he had insisted upon going South with him 
as his personal servant. 

“Hey, lil dorg, wh’ fo’ you go back on yo’ ole 
frens?” said he, his face beaming, as he held up a 
little white paper. 

“Oh, Jim, is that you? What is it, a letter for me?” 

“Reckon ‘tis, Missie Elinor; reckon yo'll be glad 
to get it. Mas’r Frank done tole me to put it in yo’ 
own hans.” 

The letter had been written during the preceding 
night. Frank was in Gettysburg, but all the men 
were necessarily under severe restrictions. If he fell 
not in the coming fight, which everyone regarded as 
the test battle of the rebellion, he would use every 
means to secure an interview with her. In the mean- 
time he hoped she and her family would seek a place 
of safety. No spot within the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the battle ground would be safe. He would 
try to keep trace of her through Jim. 

As Elinor stood with the letter iin her hand, she 
heard her father, who had entered the house by a 
rear entrance, exclaim in excited tones : — 

* Mother, we must be out of the house in less than 
half an hour, or we shall be caught in the thick of 
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the battle. The armies are rapidly pushing this way. 
You and Nell pack what valuables you can in two or 
three trunks, and I will hitch up and take you over 
to Henry’s. Probably this house will fall into the 
hands of the rebels, or be battered down. Don’t lose 
a minute.” 


How Could They Escape? 

It was a solemn-looking trio that rode away from 
the home which was to be left to military marauders. 
Elinor’s eyes filled with tears as she gazed back at 
the house wherein she had been so happy, and she 
wondered sadly if this would indeed be the test battle 
of the war, and thought how alike to her would be 
victory or defeat if from those thousands fighting in 
the midst of yonder cloud of smoke, of that storm of 
iron hail, one bright head should be laid low. 

The little party had ridden some distance when 
they were startled by a command to halt, and found 
they had run into a Confederate picket-line. 

“Whar youns goin’?” demanded the mounted 
guard. 

“I'm taking my family to a place of safety,” re- 
plied Farmer Dietrich. 





HE TURNED THEM OVER TO CAPTAIN JONES, OF THE CONFEDERATE 


“ Well, I reckon I'll have to turn you over to the 
Looten’t, so keep right along o’ me.” 

Captain Jones, of the Confederate Cavalry, was 
only too glad to come into possession of two fine 
sleek horses and the food and valuables which the 
Dietrichs carried. When all which could be of any 
use to the quartermaster and those about him had 
been confiscated, the farmer was allowed to harness 
two worn-out cavalry horses, with U. S. branded on 
their shoulder, and to proceed on his journey. 


The Morning of a Mighty Day 


The conjectures of those who had looked upon the 
coming fight of Gettysburg as the test battle of the 
Civil War were correct. 

“If Lee is driven back from Pennsylvania,” said 
the man with the strong, sad face, who sat in the 
President’s chair at Washington, “I will free every 
slave in the United States.” 

“If Lee is not driven back from Pennsylvania,” 
said thousands of anxious-eyed people scattered over 
the Northern States, “no slave will be freed, no Union 
preserved, no righting of a nation’s wrong secured.” 

On that first breathless, desperate day, when men 
were falling around him like leaves shaken from a 
tree in autumn, no harm came to Arden, and at night 
he lay down on that crescent-shaped hill to await the 
morrow. pax . 


On the second day of the battle the ¢dhtending 
armies met near the farmhouse which Arden knew so 


well. Many times the Captain strained his in an 
endeavor to detect any signs of life about the build. 
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ings, and was relieved that the place seemed wholly 
deserted. But it was possible that the family might 
still be in the house, and the young soldier found it 
harder to bear the thought of Elinor’s possible dan- 
ger than the fact of his own actual peril. 

On the morning of the third day the Captain’s com- 
pany was ordered to occupy the farmhouse. The hill 
on which it stood was an important strategic point, 
and must not be allowed to pass into Yankee pos- 
session. 

Who shall describe the lover’s emotions as he en- 
tered the house from which, two years before, he had 
gone forth after his sorrowful parting with Elinor! 
Utter desolation and ruin met his gaze. Doors and 
windows were shattered, walls riddled with bullets, 
plaster and splinters scattered about the floors, the old 
clock battered and silent. Arden burst open the door 
which led to the cellar, and descended the stairs. 
Barrels and boxes were heaped up in profusion. 


Jim, in the Role of an Albino 


“ Hi dar, Mas’r, dat you?” came a voice from the 
farther end of the place. «Is dis de end ob de war? 
Ben here dese two days, | reckon.” 

“Come out ef that,” called one of Arden’s men. 

“ I’se comin’, sah,” answered a pitifully absurd ob- 
ject which emerged from the flour-bin, white from 
head to foot, and trembling with hunger and fear. 

« Tell the truf, Mas’r Frank,” said Jim, “couldn't 
get away. When de fam'ly 
done gone I tink I go’n get 
some sleep. Hain’t had none 
two’r tree day. When I wake 
up dey wuz at it ham’r an’ 
tongs. How dey did bang 
an’ fight an’ groan, ’en it seem 
t’me dat I bes lay low entil 
dey wuz less 'citement. Golly, 
Mas’r Frank, I’se pow’ful hun- 
gry.” 

“Have you anything for 
me?” asked the captain. 

* Reckon I has, Mas’r,” and 
a carefully folded and treas- 
ured note which told of Elinor’s 
safety, was put into Arden’s 
hand. ° 

Captain Arden did all in his 
power to protect the old home- 
stead from further injuries, but 
at length, after a short but de- 
termined resistance, his men 
were driven from the place by 
the Connecticut Fourteenth, 
and shortly afterwards the 
buildings were in flames. 


Heaven’s Artillery Silences 
the Cannon 


A great thunder*storm ga- 
thered over the battlefield. 
The roar of guns met the 
: al of thunder, the flash of 
cannon was answered by the glare of lightning, and 
the rain fell in tempestuous sheets as though trying 
to wash the ghastly new stains from the spot on 
which it fell. Dying men, suffering as keenly from 
thirst as from their wounds, dragged themselves to 
the little pools formed in the hollows, and drank from 
their palms water which seemed the very elixir of life. 

The men had scarcely tasted food from the begin- 
ning of the battle. After the firing had subsided on 
that third night, the haversacks of the deads were 
searched, and although the greater part of their 
scanty contents was soaked with blood, it was ea- 
gerly devoured by the starving soldiers. 

Frank Arden was among those who defended that 
hill around which principle wrestled with power, 
mercy strove with mastership, equity raised its mailed 
hand to strike the crushing blows which reunited a 
nation, and struck off the shackles which had made 
salable property and serving vassals of four million 
human beings. 

It was near the base of Round Top that Captain 
Arden fell. 


It was when darkness had fallen that Jim and one 
of Arden’s men crept out between the picket-lines to 
search for the missing captain. They found him, un- 
conscious but still alive, his face half buried in a 
pool of blood and muddy water. A litter was made 
from a blanket’which was stripped from a dead Yan- 
kee, on which the Captain ‘was taken to a deserted 
log hut which had escaped the ravages of shot and 
shell, and a surgeon was informed of his whereabouts. 

Arden’s wound was serious. A bullet had gone 
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entering near the left lung, and 


through the 
shoulder blade. Besides this, 


passing out 
his scalp was 


“Mighty ; t'e bring you such news, Miss 
Elinor, but f is Mas’r Frank’s wounded des- 
prit ba tah doan know ef he kin live 
fru de nig 

Jim had way for miles in the darkness 
to bring his riend this news, and to receive 
any dire ght have to give. 

A pallor eath crept over the girl’s face. 
For a m tered no word; then, turning to 
her fath 

~ We », you and I. You are a jus- 
tice of t Only as his wife can I give him 
the cart Mother, will you pack wine and 
food w Jim, you will stay till we are 
ready, le.” 

Capta tdie. For weeks love fought 
with dea r life with wearing mortal weak- 
ness, the patient was pronounced out 
of dang: be moved to more comfortable 
quarters time his recovery was rapid, 
and he was e to travel. He was honorably 
discharg service, and it was in a peaceful 
little ha tzerland, far from anything which 
sugges rms, that he read to Elinor, in a 
month-ol newspaper, of the lost cause of 
the So nd of the great rebellion. 


Talks with Girls 


LIE JOY WHITE 


EOS S IE creat trouble with me is, I’m 





Cig) ESBS too clever,” said a young girl t 
ys = ae oO C ever, sald a young g ; Oo 
et) yee «=me the other day. Then, seeing 
= 5 » the surprised look that came over 
\ tC @.8 4 . ». ohn 
By Ay Vv face, she went on, — 
rs | i “y : . . se 
po eae 4 ‘Now wait until I tell you 






¢ just what I mean by that. It’s 
67) not conceit, I’m not making a 


f 
~~ % <-\ 
aay 
5} | cof 


. OSS boast: it is a sad truth, and it is 


my stum k. I can do a number of things a 
little mor vell, but not one of them thoroughly. 
I can ty story that has merit enough to sell 
toa ition, but I can’t do anything that sat- 
isfies t I can place where I would like to see 
it. ell enough to play good parts in 
amat s, but I don’t begin to know the 
all iyer’s art. I can sing very well, 
pla y, but not enough of either to do 
tea The consequence is, with such a diver- 
sity o ‘’t know which to choose, and I go 
on le bit in this, a little more in that, 
until | m accomplishing nothing, where less 
versati going far ahead of me. So you see 
in w /f spirit | make my confession, and 
why | rawback to be too clever.” 

True, ‘twas Pity ; Pity ’twas, ’twas True 

I t this girl had told me was true. I 
h for some time, and had speculated 
mo tle concerning her future. She was 
call rilliant girl in the town in which she 
liv ings were prophesied of her. She 
wa i idence. She did something at every 
tow nt, and she was constantly called 
u le occasions. She wrote papers for 
t ich she was a member, and reviewed 
cal paper. But for the two years in 
whi vn her she had taken no step forward. 

O int girls had chosen a vocation, and 
ha rk persistently to prepare for it, and 
we ¢ to accomplish something in their line 
of w the report that had come back to the 
F t the success of one of these girls that 
ha e outburst from my young friend. 

I ice what her trouble was. It was not in 
the ty of her gifts. It was just what makes 
th th so many girls, a lack of definiteness 
of pur é 

And t s one of the most serious lacks. 

We have all of us heard girls say that they wanted 
to be s thing, or do something; they felt that they 
must make the world recognize their existence; but 
when iskedi them what they wanted to do, they 
couldn't tel A vague ‘‘ Oh, something,” was the 


most satisfactory reply one could get from them. They 
had what they called ‘* ambition,” but which was after 
all but a morbid desire for notoriety to seem, not be. 
Many other Girts lack Definite Purpose 


Even the girls who are not in this class, but who 
want work because work is a necessity, have often- 
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times this lack of definite purpose. And oh! they are 
so hopeless. It is almost impossible to chat with 
them. Nearly every older woman who occupies any 
position of prominence has had frequent experiences 
with them. They come to one in all eagerness to 
know if you will help them find something to do. 
Then comes the question,— 

** Well, what do you want to do?” 

**Oh, I'm sure I don’t know; something by which 
I can earn money.” 

‘* Have you no preference?” 

‘1 don’t know that | have, only I want something 
genteel.” 

Heaven save the mark! 

And these are the girls who fail to make a good 
living in the world as independent workers, and become 
the grumblers and the hangers-on to the skirts of 
skilled labor. 


The Status of Girls who Applied 

A friend of mine, a well-known literary woman who 
carries ** the girls” and their welfare quite near her 
heart, had the misfortune to lose the private secretary 
who had been with her for years, and she set about 
filling her place. 

Her needs were simple enough, her requirements 
not specially exacting. She wanted a young woman 
who could do typewriting from dictation, and answer 
business letters when merely the idea of the reply was 
given her. ‘‘ Nota difficult position to fill,” do I hear 
some of you say? Well, so she thought; and so I 
thought, too, when she began her search. But she 
changed her mind before she had been long searching, 
and I had occasion to indulge in some serious think- 
ing when she gave me the story of her experiences. 

She had interviewed over half a hundred applicants 
for the position, and was still without a secretary. One 

irl had never run a typewriter, but was willing to learn 
if her lessons could be paid for by her employer; one 
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had been a housekeeper, but would rather be a private 
secretary, although she wasn’t much used to writing. 
But most of them were utterly without an idea of what 
would be the duties, and were hopelessly ignorant, not 
only of those requirements, but evidently of every 
other so far as work was concerned. 

One young woman applied for the position towards 
whom my friend was specially attracted. She was 
young, tastefully dressed, had a pleasant face and 
pleasing manners. She said she had just finished her 
studies at school, and wanted something to do by 
which she might earn her living. Indeed, she must 
have it, as her people could not afford to let her be 
idle. She seemed very much in earnest, and her 
pretty, appealing ways quite won my friend’s heart. 
She was really in hope that here at last she had found 
what she needed. She defined the duties. 

‘* But I have never used the typewriter,’”’ was the 
first comment. 

** Are you quick to learn?” asked my friend, whose 
sympathy had been aroused. 

‘*1 don’t know,” was the half-indifierent reply, ‘I 
suppose I could try.” 

** Can you write from dictation ?” 

**1 don’t know, I never tried.” 

** Can you write a business letter ?” 

** What kind of a one do you mean?” 

** Well, supposing you were my secretary, and I had 
a letter from an editor asking me if I could do a piece 
of work for him, and if so how much I should charge 
for it, and I told you yes, and gave you the price I 
should demand, what would you say in the letter you 
would write in reply?” 

‘‘Why, dear me! I don’t know. I never did such 
a thing in my life; is that what secretaries do?” was 
the reply in an awful voice. 

“ Certainly; what did you think they did?” 

“‘Oh, I thought they read to people, and wrote 
letters when they were told just what to write, and 
went out walking with them, and sometimes to con- 
certs and things. I didn’t know that it was all like 
business.” 
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Plainly, she wouldn’t do 7t all; but having a soft 
heart for winsome girls with appealing eyes, my friend 
thought perhaps she could help her by giving her em- 
ployment in another direction. There’s always enough 
to be done in a busy woman’s household, so she said, 


But surely She could do Something! 


**Can you sew ? Could you make some undercloth- 
ing for me, and help my dressmaker with my new 
gowns ?” 

**Oh, dear, no! My mother does all my sewing for 
me except what the dressmaker does.” 

** Well, can you assist about a house? Can you 
cook ?” 

‘** No, I don’t know anything about housework ; that 
is, not much. I lay the table sometimes.” 

She was given up as a hopeless case. What else 
could one do ? 

You may think this is exaggerated, but I assure you 
itis not. It is true to the letter; and, what is more, 
it is only one out of several similar experiences. 

If | had been given the opportunity to speak to this 
young girl, this is what I should have said to her — it 
is what I say to every girl who is looking out for some- 
thing to do, —that it is very difficult, nay, almost im- 
possible, to find the congenial work one wants to do 
until she has proven that she could do well what came 
to her. If it was the housework assistance to an over- 
tired mother, she should do that, and in doing it with 
a cheerful spirit, willing hands, and the determination 
that it should be well done, she would find that she 
was ready for the next step, and the way would be 
opened for her to take it. But she must remember 
this: the ** next * opportunity does not come until the 
present one is taken advantage of. There is really 
work enough to do in this world; ‘he trouble seems 
to be in finding competent workers. 

With no better equipment than was possessed b 
the girl of whom I have been writing you, girls confi- 
dently seek for places and then wonder that they do 
not get them, or that, having gotten them, they do not 
succeed in keeping them. 


It isn’t Consistent, is it? 


A young man would hardly venture into business life 
without some idea of what he would have to do, and 
he would expect to give some time to learning the pro- 
fession that was to give him a livelihood. Why then 
should a girl expect to come at once into a position 
that it would cost a boy some time and a good deal 
of work to obtain? It isn’t quite consistent, is it ? 

Don't all speak at once. Don’t grow uselessly in- 
dignant, and don’t jump at a wrong conclusion, and 
think I am making a sweeping assertion that all girls 
are unprepared for their work ; that would be a grave 
mistake, and a serious wrong to many girls who are 
taking up work well prepared for it. I know, as well 
as you can tell me, that there are girls as well prepared 
as boys; but I know, too, which perhaps you do not, 
that they are the exception rather than the rule. Girls 
do not take the idea of business as seriously as boys. 
It is not the great thing for them; it is not the life 
work. And yet, it may be. No girl can tell when she 
begins at what time she may leave off. 


You owe it to Others, as well as Self 


And in any event, to make success sure for herself, 
and the way easier for those who come after her, she 
should determine her line of work, prepare for it, and 
see to it that she does it with intelligence and care, no 
matter how trivial or commonplace it may seem. 

You are not doing your work solely for self, there is 
something beyond individual interest ; it exists even if 
you fail or refuse to recognize it. Your success, or 
your failure, is not yours alone; it is that of all other 
girls who shall come after you, working along the lines 
on which you have worked. What you do makes it 
either more difficult or more easy for them. You can- 
not afford to be selfish in regarding this question, to 
think it makes no difference how you do, that it is 
merely your personal loss or gain. If it only were! 
But it is, on the contrary, that of every girl worker. 

So, as a parting word, I give you this to think about. 
First, aim at definite purpose, then at earnestness and 
determination in carrying it out; these are necessary 
to success, no matter in what line your work may be. 


° 


Ir I can put one touch of a rosy sunset into the life of 
any man or woman, I shall feel that I have worked with 
God. — GeorGE MACDONALD. 

In a large factory in England they always inquired into 
the character of the mother; if that was good they took the 
child. They never asked about the father. 


$ 


You cannot, in any given case, by any sudden and si 
effort, will to be true if the habit of your life has been 
sincerity. — F. W. ROBERTSON. 

A coop deal of the happiness of life comes from the sense 
of aceomplishment. God has mixed a feeling of content 
with everything finished. Everyone enjoys an accomplish 
ment. 
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“men can be such fools, I never could see! 
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the steamer were Judge J — 
and General K —, of Pennsyl- 
vania, with both of whom a 
young, German traveler, who as- 
cended the Mississippi a few 
years before the Civil War, was 
slightly acquainted. They were 
talking on the cabin stairs when 
the captain passed. «* A hard set, 
those Natchez men,” he remarked; ‘+ there’s some of 
them down in the saloon playing a high game. How 


” 
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«* Let’s go down and look on awhile,’ 
the judge. 

In the saloon we found a crowd of spectators sur- 
rounding four ‘‘ heavy players” at poker. +‘ There!” 
exclaimed a middle-aged man, ‘+ that is my last dollar. 
I have four queens,” he added, showing his hand. 
‘«And I four kings,” said the man opposite, laying 
them upon the table. The planter was cleaned out, 
and rose to leave. 

‘¢Are you broke, colonel?” asked one of his an- 
tagonists. 

‘*Dead !” 

«* Never mind, I'll lend you a hundred.” 

**«No:; I can make a raise, I reckon. — Here, 
Pomp!” 

‘Here massa!” responded an old negro, coming 
forward from a corner of the saloon. 

‘« Bring that girl and her youngster here, that I 
bought in Natchez. — Wait a few minutes, gentlemen, 
I'll raise some money. ” 

The girl, continues Appleton’s Journal, from which 
this sketch is adapted, proved to be a stately mulatto 
of thirty-five. Her ‘* youngster” was a fine, intelli- 
gent-looking boy of twelve, almost white. 

‘¢ You see this girl and her boy, gentlemen,” said 
the planter, —“two as fine darkys as you can find 
anywhere. I paid eight hundred dollars for them 
yesterday in Natchez. Who'll give me six hundred for 
them?” 

‘+ Will you sell them separate?” asked another 
planter. 

‘*No; can't doit. I promised not to. The girl 
swears she'll take her life if she’s separated from her 
boy, and her old master said he was sure she'd keep 
her word. But don’t you all see that the girl is worth 
more than I ask for both? Come, who'll give me 
six hundred for both? ” 

He waited in vain for a reply, then said: «* Well, 
I must have some money. What say you to a raffle— 
thirty chances at twenty dollars a chance? Out with 
your cash, gentlemen! The first on the list has the 
first throw?” 

The three players at the table led off with three 
chances apiece, and eleven other chances were taken 
as rapidly as the planter could write down the names 
and take the money. A pause followed, and the 
planter himself took two chances, the three players 
each took one more, and three others were taken 
by spectators, when the planter cried out : — «* Two 
chances still, gentlemen! Who will have them?” 

General K— laid two eagles on the table. 

«« Name, sir, please? ” 

‘« Never mind the name. Put it down for the 
woman —” 

‘¢ Eh — what! for the girl herself?” 

«« Yes, certainly ; let’s give her a chance.” 

«+ All right! One for Ninette. And now—” 

‘That's for the boy,” said Judge J—, quietly, 
laying twenty dollars on the table. 

‘*Good!” said the planter; “one for Tommy, 
which makes the thirty. Now, gentlemen, let's see 
whom luck favors. Each chance claims three 
throws.” 

Thirty-six was the highest until the eleventh 
threw forty-two, then the figures dropped until the 
twenty-first threw forty-nine, a number hard to beat, 
as the highest limit was nine sixes. Again and again 
the dice rattled until number twenty-nine was called. 

‘Come, Ninette,” said the planter, « it’s your turn 
now.” 

As she came forward with hands crossed and 
pressed convulsively against her breast, it was painful 
to witness heragitation. ‘« Won't the gentleman that 
took the chance for me please throw?” she asked, in a 
low, tremulous tone. ‘‘ No, let your boy throw,” 
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replied the general, 
‘*perhaps he would 
have better luck than 
;.* 

*¢ Come, Tom,” said 
the planter. As Tom 
picked up the box, Ni- 
nette pressed her lips 
firmly together and 
clasped her hands as if 
in prayer. The boy trembled like an aspen-leaf, but 
shook the dice, and threw—three! For a moment 
he stared at the dice as if he could not believe his eyes, 
then he put down the box and stepped back, pale and 
dejected. 

‘* Come, Tommy, throw again,” urged the planter. 
‘« It’s no use, master,” replied the boy, ‘*1 couldn't 
throw forty-nine now.” 

‘*« True, but you have your own chance. Try that.” 
Again Tom took up the box. He pressed his lips 
together and did his best to control his trembling 
limbs. No sound was heard but the rattling of the 
dice. He threw. 

‘* Two fives and a six — sixteen! ” said the planter, 
putting down the number, while a murmur of satisfac- 
tion ran through the crowd. Again he threw. 

‘* Two sixes and a five—seventeen!” announced 
the planter amid the cheers of the company, followed 
by silence so deep that the dice seemed to rattle 
ominously as the boy shook the box the last time 
and threw. 

‘* Three sixes —eighteen! Fifty-one in all!” ex- 
claimed the planter. «* Tommy, | congratulate you. 
You are your own and your mother’s master ! — Fill 
out the necessary papers, captain, and I willsign them 
in the presence of all these witnesses.” 

Not a word was spoken as the captain wrote. The 
men cleared their throats like people trying to keep 
back tears. Two dusky figures hovered near the 
saloon stairs, joy, incredulity, and thanksgiving 
striving together in the upturned faces, and the dewy, 
glowing eyes. 





Che Evolution of a 
Dummy-Engine Cender 
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built and presented to Pittsburg, Pa., a free library, 
which cost a million, eight hundred thousand dollars. 
Probably it was, the kindness of Colonel Anderson, 
who loaned the Scotch boy books, which led to the 
building of these magnificent free libraries. 

He formed a company which is still printing eleven 
daily papers in Scotland and England, besides several 
weeklies, every one of which teaches that a man with 
a trade is better off in the struggle of life than a man 
with an education, and that the carpenter or black- 
smith is as much of a gentleman as the banker. 

Mr. Carnegie has written several books. In “ Tri- 
umphant Democracy,” he shows the superiority of a 
self-governed people. He has given fifty thousand 
dollars to aid poor young men and women to gain a 
musical education at the Royal College of Music, in 
London. With all his wealth, he has never ceased to 
think and to plan for self-improvement, and for the 
bettering of the condition of those ahout him. 

An Unlucky Gem 

A part of Carnegie’s story reads like a romance. 

Up to 1892 his career had been a series of mar- 
velous successes. At this time he purchased in the 
slams of London, where many of the richest and 
rarest things are found, what collectors called an 
unlucky gem, in the shape of a fire-stone. It was a 
misshapen diamond, that seemed to have a moving 
spark in it. Nobody else dared buy it. 

Immediately after this the great Homestead trou- 
bles began, and Carnegie’s name became a byword 
and reproach among wage-earners. Fortune sud- 
denly changed her face. The next winter he fell ill, 
and while out to take the air in his carriage, the 
horses ran away, and he was thrown out and severely 
injured. Gout set in. Mr. Blaine, his dearest friend, 
soon died. Carnegie decided to move his family to 
New York. He attempted to build a house, but there 
was a lawsuit over the site, the masons struck, the 
foundation collapsed. He gave up the project. He 
was robbed of a sum of money by a pickpocket. 
Society people in Scotland shunned him, and he lost 
caste. John Burns refused to receive a contribution 
from him in behalf of the London unemployed. The 
same year the striking miners in Scotland hanged 
Andrew C in effigy outside the walls of his 
own castle. His wife fell ill. He lost money in a 
collapsed bank. Competitors underbid him, and got 
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large contracts. in fact, after he purchased this un- 
fortunate stone, his history for several years rivaled 
anything in Wilkie Collins's Moonstone story. 

But Andrew Carnegie was not the man to yield to 
superstitious ideas or ridiculous theories. He ex- 
pressed a savage resolve to cling to the stone, even 
though everything else should be wrenched from his 
grasp. Good fortune seems now to have resumed its 
sway in his affairs. 

Hard work, thrift, and a determination to push 
to the front, were the derricks which lifted young 
Carnegie from the cellar where he was tending the 
dummy-engine to the position he occupies at the 
present day. 
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Up, Like the Sun! 


EDNA DEAN PROCTOR 


SEE! the sun in his upward flight 

Lifts the gloom of December’s night! 

Leader invincible aye is he, 

Winning o’er darkness victory ; 

And earth, with joy, in the path he traces 
Follows him out through the shining spaces — 
Out to celestial fields afar, 

And his goal at the glorious central star. 


Up like the sun, and away with gloom! 

In the realm of the brave, there’s cheer and room 
And a path to the goal for the daring soul 

That bids the grandeur of Purpose roll. 

Through the fleeting days — Ah! such an one 
Banishes gloom like the conquering sun, 

Nor the powers of earth nor air can bar, 

For the tides and the stars his helpers are! 


7 
Evils of Cheap fiction 


HE great evils which flow from the enormous out- 

put of cheap fiction can scarcely be overestimated. 
The chaplain of Newgate prison, in London, in his 
annual report to the Lord Mayor, referred to many 
fine-looking lads of respectable parentage, in the city 
prison, saying that he had discovered that these boys, 
without exception, had been in the habit of reading 
the cheapest of publications, written for the alleged 
amusement of youth of both sexes. There is no prison 
in America where similar cases cannot be found. One 
can hardly measure the moral ruin that has been 
caused in this generation by the multiplication of 
vicious publications. Many a man has committed a 
crime from the influence of a pernicious book, read 
when a boy. 

Young people look at the world through the eyes of 
the authors of the books they read. We cannot 
escape the influence of what is thus absorbed any 
more than we can escape the influence of the air we 
breathe, or the food we eat. Jesse Pomeroy, the boy 
murderer, who is serving a life sentence in prison, 
admits that he was led to his crime by the reading of 
blood-and-thunder stories. He confessed that he had 
read sixty dime novels about scalping and other san- 
guinary performances before he committed his first 
crime, and says there is no doubt that these books 
engendered the thoughts which led to his murderous 
acts. 

The arrest of four boys in Milwaukee on the charge 
of incendiarism, revealed the fact that they had a 
‘* pirate’s den,” kept on hand a large supply of cigars, 
chewing tobacco, etc., and swore in members with a 
**cast iron” oath. The boys were mostly members 
of respectable families, but were instructed in deprav- 
ity by vicious literature. 

A German boy was reading a lurid novel. Right 
in the midst of it he said to himself: «* Now, this will 
never do. I get too much excited over it; I can't 
study so well after it. So here goes!” and he flung 
the book into the river. He was Fichte, the great 
German philosopher. 

Some people acquire such a love for fiction reading 
that it becomes a real disease. They swallow novel 
after novel, as a rum-drinker swallows spirits. They 
live on such stimulants. They are passive recipients 
of this mental food, and the more they read the weaker 
grow their minds. The result is intellectual imbe- 
cility. 

Highly moral people read very immoral books, re- 
fined people read vulgar books; fastidious people 
welcome to their minds characters whom they would 
eject from their parlors. Who can measure the influ- 
ence upon future generations, of the poison of impurity 
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“Dp ge Lyman Beecher. 

“G tn’t It’s the Sabbath 
from s ght until you can see at 
least t ng.” 

D 

‘B 

‘lf H Aunt Benton.” 

“W than Aunt Benton, and 
He fire and burn you forever 


| Dr. Lyman Beecher, 


telling t hair was gray. “I un- 
derstood i what forever is. What 
emot t -* No end! no end !’ It 


pring ever since.” 


Another Sort of Mainspring 


Anot y t little less powerful, was 
the influ tellectual Roxana Foote, 
whon t urtship of two years. 


“I for ‘ » ‘Sir Charles Grandison,’ 


he te she never meant to marry 


until she f in I presume she thought 
she » some things about her 
relig uract eculiar, and very satisfactory 


im the e thought herself converted 
W V s old. She could scarcely 


reme but that, in all her childish 
joys and WS, S went to God in prayer. She 
expe tion, if anyone ever did. 

I The Lord drove me, 
but ve always been going at 
fu rs of my active life have 
been y velopment. ’ 

Wit nce and such a wife, it is 
littl vent at full speed, nor is it 
at al t the children of such parents, 
wit t nturies of similar ancestry 
bet go far forward, and with 
su momentum of intellect and 
char toms, beliefs and institutions 
gave ‘ slmost like Nile reeds in 
the th, 


Harriet's Babyhood snd Youth 


\ with the roses, June 14, 1811, 
to the g Litchfield, Conn., “a delight- 
ful villag tful hill, richly endowed with 
schools ssional and scientific, with its 
remark rsand judges, with its learned 
lawyers s, and representatives both in 
the Nat State departments, and with a 
populat ned and respectable.” They 
nan t E. Beecher, and gave her the 
best ning for four years, when she 
re ep lesson in the death of her 
mot 

| rriet Foote took me home 
to she wrote years afterward. 
“M t t was no common character. 
Ar } in being never undertook 
the i. According to her views, 
litt e taught to move very gently, 
to rettily, to say, ‘ Yes, ma’am,’ 
and ‘} never to tear their clothes, 
to sew gular hours, to go to church 
on § ke all the responses, and 
t © catechised. ” 


Ner Mental Pabulum 
\ r, she read the Bible and 
Isaiah,” Buchanan’s 


the ps wth's “ 
“ Rese \sia,” Bishop Heber’s “ Life,” 
Dr. J Vorks”, the poems of Burns and 
Scott lopedia,” and, prized far 
abov ‘““The Arabian Nights,” 
those w tales whose inftuence can be 
traced work of some of the greatest of 
English write Other favorites were Cotton 
Mathe Magnalia.” and Scott’s “ Ivanhoe "and 


“ Ta y Landlord.” which had just 
appeared She was an omnivorous reader, 


devou ’ the Calls, Appeals, Sermons, 

* Lirs Lerrers or Harriet Beecwer 
Stow! lited by Annie Fields. HovuGuTon, 
Murr . Boston and New York. 


of ie e 
Personal freedom * 


Essays, Reviews, Replies and Rejoinders of 
her father’s library, Paley’s “ Moral Philosophy,” 
Blair’s “ Rhetoric,’ and “Allison on Taste,” 
and “committing to memory a wonderful assort- 
ment of hymns, poems, and scriptural passages, 
which enabled her, ssed as she was of a very 
retentive mind, to use and quote these valuable 
adjuncts of her writings during her mature life.” 


Her Father's Tribute to Genius 

From her father she obtained broad views of 
life. He “usually disapproved of novels as 
trash,” but saw “ genius and real culture” in the 
works of Scott, and encouraged his children 
to read every tale written by “the author of 
Waverley. He expressed great admiration for 
“ Paradise Lost,” and did not conceal the high 
esteem in which he held Napoleon Bonaparte. 
“ He was a glorious fellow,” he would say, “ and 
ought to have succeeded. Why rein his character 
up by the strict rules of Christian perfection, when 
you never think of applying it to the character 
of any other ruler or general of the day ?” One day 
he said in a 
sorrowful tone, 
“ Byron is dead 
— gone.” Then, 
after a few 
moments of 
silence, he add- 
ed, “Oh, I'm 
sorry that 
Byron is dead. 
I did hope he 
would live to do 
something for 
Christ. What 
a harp he might 
have swept!” 


What Ances- 
try and Train- 
ing Made Her 

AsMrs. Fields 
clearly shows, 
Harriet Beech- 
ers religious, 
social, and lit- 
erary  tenden- 
cies bore to her 
ancestry and 
training the 
most evident 
relation of ef- 
fect to cause. 
Even at twelve 
years of age, 
when attend 
ing the school 
of her sister 
Catherine, she began the study of Latin alone, 
and translated Ovid into English verse at the end 
of the first year. Next she began a drama called 
“* Cleon,” which opens in a street of Rome at the 
time of Nero. 


Larger Duties Expand her Powers 


When she was fifteen her father was called to 
the Hanover Street Church, Boston, and six years 
later he moved to Cincinnati, to found Lane Theo- 
logical Seminary, of which he was the first presi- 
dent. Catherine accompanied him, and decided to 
found a female college, with Harriet as her first 


assistant. “We mean to turn over the West by 
means of model schools in this, its capital,” the 
younger sister wrote to a friend. “We mean to 
have a young ladies’ school of about fifty or sixty, 
a primary school of little girls to the same amount, 
and then a primary school for Joys. We have 
come to the conclusion that the work of teaching 
will never be rightly done till it passes into 
JSemale hands.” 

In 1836 she was married to Professor Calvin 
E. Stowe, who was sent abroad for six months 
by the state legislature, to report upon the public 
schools of Europe, especially those of Prussia. 
During his absence, his wife wrote busily for a 
local paper which her brother Henry Ward had 
bought, and for other journals, in New York and 
at the West, She was not an abolitionist, 
but was bitterly opposed to slavery. About this 
time Mr. Birney, a Southern planter who had 
freed his slaves under the influence of a speech by 
Theodore D. Weld, came to Cincinnati and joined 
with Dr. Bailey in mye» bom anti-slavery news- 
paper. A company of Kentucky slave-owners 
came into Ohio and destroyed the press. “Mob- 
ocracy po cart es (ome arpa or rel Even 
young Henry Ward Beecher carried pistols as he 
went about the city. “ For my part,” wrote Mrs. 
Stowe, “I can easily see how such proceedings 





may make converts to abolitionism, for already 
my sympathies are strongly enlisted for Mr. 
Birney, and | hope that he will stand his ground 
and assert his rights. No one can have the sys- 
tem of slavery brought before him without an in- 
repressible desire to do something ; and what is 
there to be done?” But the storm did not break, 
although it grumbled ominously for a long time 
along the southern horizon. 


Pursuing Literature Around the Kitchen 

“ Well, but kitchen affairs !” expostulated Mrs. 
Stowe in 1838, when a friend insisted upon her 
finishing a few pages at two dollars each for the 
> “Here is a baby in my arms and 
two little pussies by my side, and there is a great 
baking down in the kitchen, and there is a ‘ new 
girl’ for ‘ help,’ besides > 217 to be made 
for housecleaning next week, It is really out of 
the question.” 

“We can manage them. You know you can 
write anywhere and anyhow. Just take your 
seat at the kitchen table with your writing 
weapons, and while you superintend Mina, fill up 
the odd snatches of time with the labors of your 
pen. You can write on this atlas in your lap; 
no matter how the writing looks, I will copy it.” 

“ Well, well,” said Mrs. Stowe, with a resigned 
sort of amused look; “ Mina, you may do what 
I told you, while I write a few minutes, till 
it is time to mold up the bread. Where is the 
inkstand ?” 

“Here it is, close by, on the top of the tea 
kettle, and the last words you wrote are ‘ Here is 
Frederick sitting by Ellen, glancing at her brilliant 
face,’ and saying something about ‘ guardian- 
angel’ and all that —you remember?” “Yes, 
yes,” replied Mrs. Stowe, trying to recover 
the thread of the story, and then she wrote a 
few minutes. 

“ Please, ma’am, shall I put the pork on top of 

the beans?” 
asked Mina. 
“Yes,” said 
Mrs. Stowe, 
“and you may 
pour a little 
milk into this 
pearlash. You 
see how it is. 
Mina is a new 
hand, and cam 
not do any- 
thing without 
me to direct her. 
We must give 
up writing.” 

“ No, no, you 
can dictate. I 
can set the baby 
in this clothes- 
basket. The 
last sentence 
was, ‘Borne 
down by the 
tide of agony, 
she lea: her 
head on her 
hands, what 
next ?” 

“What is this 
life to one who 
has suffered as 
I have?” dic- 
tated Mrs. 
Stowe. 

“ Shall I put 
in the brown or 
the white bread 
first?” asked Mina. “ The brown first,” was the 
reply. 

“* What is this life to one who has suffered as I 
have?’” suggested the visitor, and Mrs. Stowe 
dictated : “ Under the breaking of my heart I 
have borne up. I have borne up under all that 
tries a woman,—but this thought, —oh, 
Henry!” 

“Shall I put ginger into this pumpkin, 
ma’am?” asked Mina, “ No, you may let that 
alone just now,” replied Mrs. Stowe, dictating 
next : —“I know my duty to my children. 1 see 
the hour must come. You must take them, 
Henry; they are my last earthly comfort.” — 
“ Ma’am, what shall I do with t egg-shells 
and all this truck here ?” interrupted Mina. “ Put 
them into the pail by you.” 

“¢ They are my last earthly comfort,’ ” reminded 
the visitor ;“ what next?” 

“You must take them away,” continued Mrs. 
Stowe. It may be— perhaps it must be — that 
I shall soon follow, but the breaking heart of a 
wife still pleads, ‘a little longer, a little longer.’ ” 

‘* How much longer must the gingerbread stay 
in?” inquired Mina. “ Five minutes.” 

“© A little longer, a little longer,’ ” reminded the 
visitor, but her dolorous tone and the application 
of the words to the gingerbread, provoked a 
hearty laugh. But the piece was finished, and in 
much the same way, cooking, writing or dictating, 
nursing, and looking out for a dozen things at a 
time, Mrs. Stowe filled many a page. 


Mer Call to Authorship 
“ My dear, you must be a literary +roman,” her 


“ Souvenir,’ 


husband soon after wrote her when she was. 


visiting at Hartford, “It is so written in the 
book of fate. Make all your calculations accord. 
ingly. Get a good stock of health and brush we 
your mind. Drop the E. out of your name. It 
only encumbers it and interferes with the flow and 
euphony. Write yourself fully and always 
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Harriet Beecher Stowe, which is a name euphoni- 
ous, flowing, and full of meaning. 

“Hattie, if I could use a pen as you can,” 
wrote Mrs. Edward Beecher in 1850, “I wou 
write something to make this whok nation feel 
what an accursed thing slavery is.” 

“I will write something,” said Mrs, Stowe as 
she read this; “I will if I live. To me it is 
incredible, amazing, mournful. I feel as if I should 
be willing to sink with it, were all this sin 
and misery to sink in the sea. I wish father 
would come on to Boston, and preach on the 
Fugitive Slave Law, as he once preached on the 
slave-trade, when | was a little girl in Litchfield. 
I wish some Martin Luther would arise to 
set this community right.” 

In April, 1851, the first chapter of “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” was sent to the “ National Era” 
in Washington, and the last in April, 1852, her 
year’s work bringing her but three hundred 
dollars. “She had put her life-blood, her 
prayers, and her tears into the work ; yet she had 
no reason to know that her labors were to find 
response in the world.” But when Mr, Jewett, a 
Boston publisher, brought it out in one volume, 
“three thousand copies were sold the first day of 
publication.” r 


The Work of an Immortal Mind 


She had written a great book, as universal 
as our race, as individual as ourselves. She had 
touched, as it were, the silver cord of life, and it 
thrilled with her thought the wide world over. 
She had struck a human keynote, and the great 
heart of humanity throbbed in unison. Of no 
other book except the Bible can it be said so 
truly that all who could, have read it. It added 
thousands of so’diers to the Union army. It 
hastened emancipation in Brazil and Russia, and 
has stirred to passionate fervor the hearts of 
“Cuba Libre.” Verily, her words have been 
driven, 


“ Like flower-seeds by the far winds sown, 
Where’er beneath the sky of heaven 
The birds of fame have flown.”” 


Looking forward, one can apply with few 
changes the words of Macaulay: “ All the tri- 
umphs of truth and genius over orn and 
——— every country and in every future age, will 

>, in part, the triumphs of Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Wherever a few great minds shall make a stand 
against violence and fraud, in the cause of liberty 
and reason, there shall be her spirit in the midst 
of them, inspiring, encouraging, consoling. But 
who shall estimate her influence on private happi- 
ness and character? Who shall say how many 
millions have been made wiser, happier, and better 
by her books?” Other “novels with a purpose” 
have died with the triumph of the causes they ad- 
vocated, but “Uncle Tom” shows little or no 
diminution of popularity. She struck a cord 
which will vibrate until time shall be no more ; 
and when most of the writers of her day are for- 
gotten, “ her influence and her glory will still sur- 
vive, fresh in eternal youth, exempt from muta- 
bility and decay, immortal as the intellectual 
principle from which they derive their origin, and 
over which they exercise their control.” 
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And Fancy bade me mark where, o'er 
Her altar, as its flame ascended, 
Fair, laureled spirits seemed to soar, 
Who thus in song their voices blended : 
“ Take, Freedom, take thy radiant round, 
When dimmed, revive, when lost, return, 
Till not a shrine through earth be found, 
On which thy glories shall not burn ! 
— MOORE, 


A Thoroughly Good Biography 


Mrs. James T. Fields is thoroughly mistress of 
her subject. She combines the deepest sympathy 
with the most complete impartiality, almost 
spiritual intuition with clear, philosophic com- 
prehension, It was to be expected that a cul 
tured lady, whose husband Stood so long in the 
very forefront of leading publishers, and who has 
at easy command all the resources of authorship, 
would write none but a good book about so inti- 
mate a friend as Mrs. Stowe ; but not all these ad- 
vantages would insure a volume in which can be 
found all that the average intelligent reader cares 
to know about the author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cab- 
in,” without a single word of what is, at best, 
only partially incidental to the story, In this 
judicious selection of material, and in her careful 
attention to perspective, no less than in the lit- 
erary excellence of her work, she has made a 
valuable contribution to American biography. 


¥ 
In Cune with the [nfinite* 


This book is a worthy companion of “ What 
All the World’s a-Seeking,” in which Mr. Trine 
struck a very popular vein. To point out the 
great facts in connection with, and the great laws 
eonbe is the pops yd ge pee ~~ 
t it forces, to point them out so sim 
20 Charly that ote & Ghd eu eeliesttant ts the 
author’s aim. To point them out so si and 
so clearly that. all can grasp that all can 
take them and infuse them into every-day life, so 
as to mold it in all its details in accordance with 
what they would have it, is his purpose. That 
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Peace, Power, and Faeyr. be Waldo Trine. 
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life can be thus molded by them is not a matter 
of mere speculation or theory with him, but a 
matter of positive knowledge. 

The optimist has the power of seeing things in 
their entirety and in their right relations. The 
pessimist looks from a limited and a one-sided 
point of view. The one has his understanding 
illumined by wisdom, the understanding of the 
other is darkened by ignorance. Each is building 
his world from within, and the result of the 
building is determined by the point of view of 
each. The optimist, by his superior wisdom and 
insight, is making his own heaven, and in the 
degree that he makes his own heaven is he help- 
ing to make one for all the world beside. The 
pessimist, by virtue of his limitations, is making 
his own hell, and in the degree that he makes his 
own hell is he helping to make one for all man- 
kind. 

You and I have the predominating character- 
istics of an optimist or the predominating char- 
acteristics of a pessimist. We then are making, 
hour by hour, our own heaven or our own hell; 
and in the degree that we are making the one or 
the other for ourselves are we helping make it for 


all the world beside. 


A Bero in Bomespun * 


ry OIN’ acrost to Hanson’s, Jack?” 
i} asked Steph Crowell. 

“Bimeby,” replied Jack Casey. 
“ Ma’s goin’ atter while to help with 





the supper. I'll wait an’ pack some 
dishes over for her. You're goin’ early.” 

“Yes. Il allers ‘low to be on time to a frolic. 
I’m fust to git thar an’ the last to leave, or cal’late 
to be. That was the way with Washington, I’ve 
heerd : he was fust fur war, an’ the last fur peace, 
an’ allers ready fur a hoedown.” 

“ How’s politics?” 

“Sho’ nuff,” said Steph. “I come by to ast 
ye, an’ plumb ‘=rgot huccum I ter come. You'd 
best be a leetle mite keerful. What dye ‘low ter 
do?” 

“ We ‘low to have an election the first Thursday 
in August, an’ see whether East Tennessy has 
got to go out o’ the Union against her will.” 


The Trouble at Hanson's 


“Let’s play ‘Skip t’-m’-loo’,’ said a young 


mountaineer, after the ordinary games were about 
exhausted; and the older folks made no objection, 
although they shrugged their shoulders a little 
when Steph Crowell accompanied the singing 
with his violin. Sam Marshall was “it,” inside 
the ring marching around him; but, when the 
signal came, the other young men were too quick 
for him and Sam failed to catch a partner. 

“Sam’s ‘it’ agin!” shouted the young people, 
circling round him once more, singing 


“T'll get another, skip t’-m’-loo ! 
I'll get another one, prettier, too! 
I'll get another one, skip t’-m’ loo! 
Skip t’-m’-loo, my darling!” 


Sam skipped for Jennie Whitley, the belle of 
the evening, but slipped and fell. When he rose, 
ve saw Jennie beside Jack Casey, who was laugh- 
ing and singing, “ Pretty as a red-bird, skip t’-m’- 
loo!” It was more than Sam could bear. He 
struck savagely at Jack, who caught him and 
backed him out of doors, saying: “ You git right 
out o’ here, you coward, an’ don’t you never hit 
at me agin or I'll thrash you, sure!” 


Woman's Wit and Courage 

Sam Marshall joined the Confederate army, 
and Jack Casey led three hundred men over the 
mountains into Kentucky to enlist in the Union 
army. They were in danger, not only from the 
Confederate cavalry, which was relentlessly fob 
lowing them, but from the loyal bushwhackers 
who were liable to fire upon them‘ under the im- 
pression that they were rebels. 

Still the enemy followed them, baffled only by 
their choosing a way so rough as to be impractic- 
able for cavalry, and night by night they stopped 
to rest a few miles nearer the land that was shel- 
tered by the Union flag. After five days of 
marching they passed through Scott county, 
which adjoins the Kentucky line, and were stopped 
for a time by the swelling of New River, but 
found, after an hour of search, one small canoe. 
A single cabin was in sight on the other side, but 
not a soul could be seen. The men loaded their 
guns into the canoe, and themselves plunged into 
the water. On the other side they reclaimed 
their arms, and, in doing so, accidentally dis- 
charged a gun. Then suddenly life appeared in 
the cabin. A man ran to the barn, mounted a 
horse, and roae off at all speed to warn the 
neighbors tha‘ the rebels were coming. 

They ascer ‘ed the river-bank to the house, and 
found, as tuey had suspected, that the warning 
conveyed by the horseman had been of the sup- 
posed approach of the rebels. This information 
was given with evident satisfaction by a resolute 
and toothless old woman, with a snuff-stick be- 
tween her gums. 

“But we hain’t rebs. We're fur the Union,” 
said the men. 

“Be ye Union, shore enough?” asked the 
woman, removing her snuff-stick. 


*A Hero In Homesrun, by William “E Barton. 
Lamson; Wolfie & Co., Boston, New York and 
London. §1.5<. 
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“ Yes, we’re Union, every man of us, an’ we're 
goin’ over into Whitley to fight for Lincoln.” 

“Lawsamassy! An’them men’ll bea shootin’ 
on ye every mile o’ the way from here to Kain- 
tuck! Here, Marthy! Marthy! You run up the 
branch an’ holler to Sue and Peggy! Tell em 
to come right off!” 

A tall, long-limbed girl of sixteen answered the 
behest, and in ten minutes there were four women 
at the house. 

Meantime the old woman went into the house 
and got a red shawl. With a needle she quickly 
basted some stripes of white cotton on one side, 
and mounted it to a sapling which one of the men 
cut at her request. It was ready by the time the 
women were on hand. 

“Gals,” she said, “these men is Union, an’ our 
men thinks they’re rebs. They don’ know one 
man from another, the men don’t, an’ they'll 
shoot ‘em shore’s yer borned. But they won’t 
shoot women. We gotter go ahead an’ keep the 
men from shootin’ till they find out who they be.” 

Never did an army have a better advance 
guard. The sun was beginning to shine, and the 
dingy green of approaching spring was on the 
hilltop. The season seemed to have changed 
in a day from winter to the promise of spring. 





hain’t got official news yet, but they'll know by 
mornin.” 

The official news came at eleven that night. 
The war was done, and a cheer rolled along the 
lines. It was answered, as so often before, by the 
rebel yell ; but this time it was a glad yell, for the 
Confederates were pleased, too, that the long 
strife was over. But there was an undertone of 
sadness in the yell. It did not ring out so 
defiantly, so.cheerily, so bravely as it had a few 
weeks before. 

A Union soldier started a song, but their for- 
mer foemen took it up, and did ample justice to 
“ When Johnnie comes marching home.” “ Boys,” 
said Jack, “they want to sing with us. Let’s 
sing ‘ Dixie.’” So back and forth between the 
armies echoed :— 


“In Dixie’s land I'll take my stand, 
To live and die in Dixie.” 


There was silence, and then from the 
Southerners came the strains of another song. 
The Union soldiers listened a moment with dim 
eyes, and then caught up the air. And so at mid- 
night, not far from where th-ir ancestors had 
fought at King’s Mountain under Shelby and 
Robertson and Sevier, they plighted their troth 


THE PLUCKY WOMEN OF SCOTT COUNTY 


This was gladdening to the men, whose every mile 
hitherto, and every night of rest until the last, had 
been passed in a constant rain. 

“ Toe the mark, here!” called the old woman 
to her three companions. The four women 
marched abreast, waving the flag, and talking and 
singing as they went. The men followed a short 
distance behind them, and stepped with new 
alacrity. At each house they stopped, and the 
women called out other women, until there were 
a dozen of them, and as they approached places 
which they knew were favorable to ambush, they 
called out laughingly : — 

“Shoot, ef ye wanter! We're acomin’! Don’t 
we look lack rebs?” 

Soon, men who were hiding beside the road let 
down the hammers of their guns, and joined the 
procession, The warning had gone a matter of 
six miles, as one neighbor had sent the word on 
to another ; but the whole fifteen miles from New 
River to the state line, the loyal women of Scott 
county led the way with cheering and with song. 


ust as the sun was setting, they passed the state. 


~ and entered the Union camp. 


saw them coming, and received them with open 
ranks, cheering the hardy Tennessee, and 
the plucky women of the gi county of Scott. 


of the story, and Mr. Barton desctjbes them well. 

The Cruel War was Over 
Johnston has surrendered to Sherman!” cried 

Jack Casey, as he galloped into camp, “They 





anew and sang their devotion to the united 


nation : — 


“ Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the pilgrim’s pride, 
From every mountain side, 
Let freedom ring!” 


Setting them up Housekeeping 


The logs had been hewed and hauled, the 
shingles had been split, and the puncheons had 
been shaved ; and the house was raised and roofed 
and floored, all in one day. 

Sam Marshall and Bessie were there, and Sam 
was foremost in the work of raising, and Bessie 
and Martha and Becky decorated the bare logs 
of the new house with festoons of ground pine 
and bunches of holly and flowers of early autumn. 
They made a bower where the fire-place stood, 
and Becky draped above the bower the flag of the 
“ Eighth Kentucky.” Then Sam and Bessie and 
Mrs. Casey and Cub stood on one side, and Joe 
and Becky and Eph and Martha on the other, 
and Jack Casey and Jenny Whitley in the middle. 

Parson N 
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door, lighted up by the flickering glare of the 
torches, was glorious in all the wealth of its 
autumnal foliage. 


THE TOILET OF BEAUTY 


WitHovt whose aid, it is said, no lady can 
be dressed with propriety and gracefulness : — 

Attar of Rose, warranted to retain its fra- 
grance in all climates,— Virtue. 

Beautifying Lotions,—Tenderness and con- 
Stancy. 

Best Lip-salve,— Smile of benevolence. 

Elixir to preserve Memory ,— Gratitude. 

Cream of Sweet Almonds,— Kindness and 
good-nature. 

Sal Volatile, —Wit. 

Cold Cream,— Prudence. 

Pomade Divine,—Contentment. 

Essence of Jessamine, apt to evaporate, 
therefore to be kept close,— Friendship. 

A Lotion to prevent Wrinkles, — Cheerful- 
ness. 


Best Court or Sticking Plaster, — Faithful- 
ness. 

Simple Anodynes, — Patience and In- 
dustry. 


Best Patent Pins, Repartee. 

Fine White Paint, — Innocence. 

Wash-ball for preserving white hands, — 
Purity. 

Dye for Fyebrows, — Contemplation. 

Best Rouge, — Modesty. 

Crystal Vase, — Truth. 

A Mirr >, — Reflection. 

Fine E; -water, — Sensibility. 

Essence of Roses, Poison, to be used with 
caution, — Love. 

An excellent Bloom to preserve the com- 
plexion, — Early rising. 

Drops to Kemove all Stains, — Honor and 
Rectitude. 

Essence of Violet,— Humility. 

Drops to prevent Ennui, — Employment. 

Baume de Vie, — Religion. 


e 
COURTESY,—ONE ROAD TO SUCCESS 
A MEMBER of a tourist party traveling 

abroad was always complaining of the 
uniform lack of courtesy in the people he met. 
He was forever being snubbed and insulted. 

Another member of the same party finally 
told him he would accompany him through 
the streets of London, and would address 
strangers of all ranks in life whom they met, 
and assured him that they would receive, in 
every instance, nothing but courtesy and kind 
treatment. ‘They started on theirtour. The 
one who proposed the experiment would often 
stop persons on the street, and ask them all 
sorts of questions as to where they could find 
this or that place of interest, and how to get 
to it, etc. He would detain boys who were 
hurrying to perform errands; merchants 
who we « occupied with business concerns ; 
‘ntlemen, noblemen, and people of 

and, in every case, the two were 
treated with the utmost courtesy. Nearly 
everyone uccosted seemed interested in their 
inquiries, and was only too glad to assist 
them if pare, The secret was in the kindly 
tone and courteous manner in which the peo- 
ple were approached. 

Action and reaction are equal. We receive 
what we give. The world is a whispering 
gallery, and will return a harsh or a pleasant 
tone, according to that which we give out. 

The world is a mirror, and will reflect back 
the faces we present to it. If we smile at it, 
it will smile back at us. If we look at it 
with a contemptuous expression, we shall get 
a reflection in kind. 

A kindly, courteous manner has been to 
thousands the secret of their rise to positions 
of honor, wealth and power. 

A young lawyer left his home in the country 
and went to a large city to practice law. He 
was entirely unknown, without friends or in- 
fluence. He did not have a college education 
or a broad culture. He had not been in cul- 
tivated iety. Tle lacked polish, and was 
awkward. He did not have even a thorough 

i training, but he possessed a cer- 
tain dignity of bearing, delicacy of tact, and 
a large-hearted courtesy, with a cordial man- 
ner and a ready smile, and a pleasant word for 
all. These things rapidly gained him friends 
and clients, and he became a wealthy and in- 
fluential man. 

Courtesy is not a substitute for a college 
education, nor is it fitness for an occupati 
but it is a powerful aid to success in life. 
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Che Company Who Cry 





Cwelve-Year-Old Drummer 
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Australia’s Grace Darling 


NE December day a sight unique 

and heroic met the gaze of those 
who were passing a strip of Australian 
coast. In the highly piled surf, which 
threw itself with such vigor on the shore, 
struggled a powerful horse. His rider 
was a sixteen-year-old girl. In front of 
her, behind her, and clinging to her 
skirts, were women and children. This 
girl, Grace BusselJ, whose home was near 
the Swan River, while riding on the 


A card bearing the name of a prom! },.4ch, had seen a ship which had strand- 


nent Chicago firm was handed out. 


‘* Let’s see your samples.” 

The neat case was in- 
stantly opened, and a fine 
array of soaps and extracts 
displayed. 

sae What are your pri- 
ces? 

Without a moment’s 
hesitation, the price of 
each of the fifteen articles 
was glibly named. His 
brother drummers were 
loud in their predictions 
that” here was the begin- 
ning of a brilliant career as 
a commercial traveler. 
This twelve- year-old lad 
is the youngest drummer 
on the road. He lives 
with his parents at De 
Valls Bluff, Arkansas, and 
proudly signs his name W. 
B. Hopkins, Jr. 


WHAT HE 
WANTED 


«¢ We want nothing but 
silence, and but little 
of that,” said an Irish 
justice, thoughtlessly, toa 
noisy prisoner on trial. 


ed some miles from the shore. A life- 
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on an eight-mile ride. On reaching home 
she fainted from sheer exhaustion, and it 
was some time before she could explain 
matters to her family. Her married sister 
at once started off with food and wraps. 
Next day the shipwrecked ones were 
taken to Mr. Bussell’s home, 

Young people who think they cannot 
succeed, or do heroic deeds, or live heroic 
lives in the places where they grow up, 
can gain a striking lesson from the lives 
of these two heroines with the same 
Christian name and the same qualities of 
heart and brain, —Grace Darling and 
Grace Bussell. What monotonous places 
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THE ELEPHANT'S BATH 


the boy handed LARNIN’ APPRECIATED 


the conductor. 
was the reply. 


ntured the conductor, 


l air 


“ Larnin’ is a foine thing,” 
said an Irishman, telling his wife 
of his good fortune in finding a 
blanket. ‘+ Yis,” he added,“ it 
was moighty lucky I could 


mers gathered about read, for, begorra, the blanket 


ve, Kid?” asked one. 
oring extracts.” 
© you represent?” 


had me name on it—U. for 
Patrick and S. for McCarty. 
Yis, begorra, larnin’ is a won- 
derful foine thing.” 


By courtesy of “‘ The Young Catholic Messenger” 
THIS GIRL AND HER HORSE SAVED FORTY-EIGHT LIVES 


boat had been lowered, but had sprung a leak, 
and the eight people who had ventured out in it 
were drowned. No one dared to try to reach 
the shore through the surf, and there was not a 
house or a person in sight. Grace Bussell, rid- 
ing with a native servant, caught sight of the 
vessel and, turning her horse’s head toward the 
coast, started at a gallop. Urging her horse 
through the surging water, she neared the vessel. 
For four hours she went back and forth between 
the wreck and the shore, the servant riding in 
to bring out the last man. But those four hours 
did not finish her work. Those forty-eight res- 


cued people must be sheltered and fed before,, 


night fell. Tired and wet as she was, she started 





in which to be shut up, —a lighthouse 
on a sea-washed rock and an Australian 
farm district! What chance was there 
for either of these girls to distinguish 
herself? But while the world never 
heard of Grace Darling’s brothers and 
sisters, who went to cities to find fame 
and fortune, thousands, nobility among 
them, have visited the lighthouse which 
Grace Darling made famous. That other 
Grace, the kitchen helper and cow-girl, 
has surrounded her name with a halo 
which renders that Australian farm a 
shrine to which myriads of admiring 
onts make frequent pilgrimage. 





THE BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ BUILDING AT THE OMAHA EXPOSITION 


The Boys’ and Girls’ Building at the Omaha Exposition will be a model of beauty and con- 
venience. In each of its four corners will be a square room: one for boys, another for 


a ‘* mothers’ room,” and a nursery. 


In a “creche” at the rear, children will be for 


while their mothers attend the exposition. This mode) building will be opened in June. 


JANUARY, 1898 


Boy Wanted 


OYS of spirit, boys of will, 
Boys of muscle, brain and power, 
Fit to cope with anything, — 
These are wanted every hour. 
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* Brain Teasers # Which was Which? 


THE famous Quincys of Boston, father 

O the first subscriber who sends an accurate translation of the Latin inscription, and son, looked so much alike that at 
the correct answer to the historical question, and an arithmetical solution of one time it was difficult to tell them 

the problem, Success offers five free subscriptions for one year. apart. Once at a public dinner where 
Replies must be neat, brief and comprehensive, and must reach the editor by both were present, a toast was given to 
March 1, 1898. December Teasers will be answered in the February number. the father. Some of the guests looked 
in confusion from one to the other, and 
the younger, seeing his opportunity, rose, 


“ Not the weak and whining drones 
Who all troubles magnify, — 
Not the watchword of ‘I can’t,’ 
But the noble one, ‘I'll try.’ 





“Do whate’er you have to do, dicas scis dicit scit dicit scit and, pointing to his sire, said, “ My son 
With a true and earnest zeal; i will respond.” 
Bend your sinews to the task, — facias potes facit potest facit credit ¥ 
* Put your shoulders to the wheel.’ 
“In the workshop, on the farm, credas audis credit audit credit fieri potest 


H Dog Philanthropist 


Or wherever you may be, 


From your future efforts, boys, expendas habes expendit habet petit habet « WHERE is Rob Roy?” 
Comes a nation’s destiny. ode ; FF : Fa Dr. Saunders asked the question of 
judices vides judicat videt judicat est nobody in particular, as he stepped off 


the train. Rob Roy was his dog, and it 
was many a day since he had failed to 
meet his master at the station when the 
latter came home at night. 

The doctor whistled and called. 
Getting no response, he walked 
on, feeling more lonely than he 
would have supposed possible 
from the absence of a dog. 


e 
A Cat Chat Can Read non 


««] HAVE a cat,” said a lady, “that 
knows when a letter comes to her.” 
“A letter!” exclaimed the 
hearer, in surprise. 

*¢ Yes, a letter ; andif you don’t 
believe it I will prove itto you. Just 
wait a minute until I direct one.” 


quocdamque nam qui quodcunque —_saepe quod non 














My friend left the room and in 
a few minutes returned with a 
sealed envelope, addressed to Miss 
Pussy, No. —, Marlboro St., City. 

«‘ Now,” said she, ‘‘if you will 
kindly post that for me to-night 
and be here when the postman 
comes around on his first deliv- 
ery to-morrow morning, you will 
see that I am telling you facts.” 

I mailed the letter as she asked, 
and was at my friend’s home 
promptly the next morning. 

Soon the bell rang, and short- 
ly afterward the servant entered 
with a bundle of letters, among 
which was that for Miss Pussy. 

Placing them near the cat on 
the floor, my friend said: «* Now, 
Miss Pussy, pick out your letter.” 

Sure enough, Pussy at once 
showed an interest, and in a mo- 
ment had pushed aside with her 
paw the envelope addressed to her. 

I was almost too surprised to 
speak, when my friend said : — 

‘*Waitamoment. She'll open 
it and eat up all that is in the 
envelope. Just watch her do it.” 
































On the home piazza sat Rob 
Roy, and with him a guest, which 
probably explained the reason why 
the former had not been at the 
station. 

There seemed to exist a perfect 
understanding between the two 
dogs. Perfectly still sat Rob Roy 
while the doctor passed into the 
house, but the guest-dog kept close 
at the latter’s side. When the 
doctor was seated, the strange dog 
climbed to his knee, and, placing 


- his paw on his shoulder, licked 


his face and looked with a plead- 
ing expression which was so like 
that in human eyes when their 
owners beg relief, that the physi- 
cian began to carefully examine 
his demonstrative visitor. Im- 
bedded in the flesh of the hanging 
paw was found a pin, which was 
carefully and quickly extracted. 
The dog showed every sign of 
gratitude and delight. His too 
lavish kisses fell on the doctor's 
forehead, cheeks, lips; even his 
eyes did not escape, and it would 
hardly be believed that a tail could 














wag as many times in a minute as 
wagged that dog’s tail. 


In a certain race A can beat B 80 yards; but on a foggy day The case was clear, Rob Roy had 


A rowed at § of his usual rate and B at a of his, when A beat found his canine friend in sorry plight. 
B by only 26 yards. Find the length of the course in yards. He had brought him home veg & cured 
v 
A Ripple of Laughter 
Bill Nye’s College Days 


Bill Nye says he was expelled from Yale College“ for 
refusing to divide a watermelon with the faculty.” “I 
did not take my degree,” he adds, “as I left in the 
night, and in the intense darkness was unable to lay 
my hand on it. I took some other things, however, 
which did not fit me, and have embittered my whole 
life.” 


Nature's Negtect 
“ Well, my little man, aren’t you barefoot rather early 
this season?” said a benevolent gentleman to a young- 
ster. “Guess not. Wuz remedies I wuz.” “I 
declare, so you were. What a pity! 
what a pity! Well, Nature is unkind to 
the poor, really,” and he gave the young- 
ster a dime to atone for the neglect of 

the “ mother of us all.” 


A Practical Recipe 


Dr. Abernethy, a famous French physi- 
cian, was extremely averse to being called 
after he had retired for the night. One 
night his bell was vehemently rung. 

“Hurry, doctor, for Heaven’s sake!” 
cried the man. “My son has swallowed 
a mouse!” 

“Tell him to swallow a cat and let 
sleeping men alone,” roared the doctor, as 
he slammed the door in his visitor's face. 





NOW, PUSSY, PICK OUT YOUR LETTER ROB ROY INTRODUCES A PATIENT 


He Mad Learned The Trade 





Scarcely had she said this when Miss Unnecessary Courtesy ‘ by his master, and had considerately re- 
Pussy had torn the envelope open, and _An Irishman was asked how his mother “ Johnny, you appear to eat well,” observing mained outside that he might not detract 


was 
was enjoying her letter very much. The rey J, hy elie peng hy See r Yer aunte,” replied the {tom the patient attention which he need- 


envelope was filled with fragrant catnip. the son o’ me aunt.” ped « Pve been practicing eating all my life.” ed. ‘+ Welldone, Roy,” said the doctor 
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N ASHTON FLETCHER 


AH Cut s Achievement 


WHITE 


system ot teaching 
children has been 


nized by a young 
an girl, and what 
; s been heretofore a dis- 

AY) 
greeable task, the very 
drudgery of r, has been turned 
into most delighttf stime. There is no 


eads the initial work 
with childre more sympathetic 
she is, th dread. There is 
no mother w ; not find the effort 
to make the lit $ practice, the worst 
quarter of a has during the 
day. 
Kindergarten Methods in Music 

But Miss | \shton Fletcher of 


music tea 


Toronto has red all this. She has 
successful ndergarten methods 
to music, r system, which it has 
taken her t r years to perfect, 
she makes ynes proficient readers 
of music, gt m in the principles 
of rhyth : they will keep accurate 
time, and 1 m the entire key- 
board ina e, so that they are 
ready to t hnical work with a 
piano tea t is considered by 
musical e greatest step that 
has yet bee simplify their work. 

Although } Fletcher's father was a 
successful well known through 
Upper Ca vas very musical, as 
was his ent especially this young 
daughter. showed unusual abili- 
ty as a ¢ she was fifteen years 
of age she w t to Europe to study 
the piano , with a view to con- 
cert. work teachers prophesied 
great thing her, but her father’s 
sudden ind her consequent 
inability t lete her studies, changed 


plans undertook teaching. 


her | 


How the Idea was Suggested 


At first k none but advanced 
pupils ; accepting an offer to 
teach in a , she found a class of 
beginners ge her. It was then she 
realized t ficulty of making them 
comprehe study, since there was no 
way of g n except the method 
employed older pupils. So she 
set to devise a way. Step by 
step shi , until now she has her 
method She has ** gifts ” and 
apparat 1s in a regular kinder- 
garten, hildren learn, not by 
theory, ng and handling. To 
them the n music are tangible 
things, time marks, a natural 
division A child can un- 


derstand t can see, and it knows 
what it s for itself. So when ina 
y means of an adjust- 


series of g 
able ke t learns every scale in 
music, bo major and minor, it will 
never forget th 
It will have World-wide Use 

Miss Fletcher has had her system 


patented, not only in Canada and the 
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United States, but in 
all the European coun- 
tries, in Japan and 
Australia, and she is 
soon to open a train- 
ing class for teachers. 
She tried her system 
for a year in Toronto, 
to the great delight of 
many teachers and 
parents, then she came 
to the United States. 
She is now in the New 
England Conservatory 
of Music in Boston, 
which has adopted her 
sysiem, and under 
whose auspices the 
training classes are to 
be established and 
maintained. 

Nothing else in education has of late 
years aroused so much enthusiasm among 
educators as this new musical system 
devised and perfected by an earnest, 
clever girl still in her early twenties. 


HY should n't she? 
Women have the 
instinct of cleanli- 
ness; they under- 
stand managing 
help; they are in 
their element while 
cleaning house. 
.Why should they 

not vent a little of their enthusiasm for 

scrubbing upon the places where it is 
most needed ? 





MRS. A. IMOGENE PAUL 


Chicago is fortunate in having dis- 
covered Mrs. A. Imogene Paul, and in 
securing her services as overseer of some 
of its municipal house-cleaning. This is 
the first instance in the history of a 
municipality of a woman’s having been 
chosen to fill such a place, but if the 
success which Mrs. Paul is making is any 
criterion, it will not be the last. 

This woman is a good example of 
what pluck and determination can do 
under the most adverse circumstances. 
Her careless, happy life was interrupted 
by the loss of her husband, son, father, 
and four brothers, all of whom died 
within a few months of each other. She 
determined to give her life for the good 
of mankind, having a special care for 
little children. As a means to an end 
she joined the Civic Federation, a re- 
formatory organization, which was in- 
stituted by the Hon. Lyman J. Gage, 
the present Secretary of the Treasury, 
and one of Chicago’s most public-spirited 
men. 

Secretary Gage recognized the value 
of his new ally, and she was intrusted 
with the sanitary crusades. She went at 
once to the very root of things; taking 
the worst parts of the city, and spending 
days in investigations. She carried on 
the most remarkable sanitary campaign 


ever known in any city. She compelled 
dozens of garbage contractors to relin- 
quish their contracts for non-fulfilment 
of regulations. She dug into filthy cel- 
lars in the foreign settlements, and found 
and remedied some of the most terrible 
disease breeders. She forced bakers to 
make clean bread in decent surroundings. 
She cleaned shanties and unworthy build- 
ings in the worst parts of the city. She 
stopped no evil till she had found a 
remedy. In order to get at the down- 
town streets she was obliged to take the 
Civil Service examination, which she 
passed with the highest mark in the 
history of the Board. When a change 
was wanted in the street-sweeping de- 
partment, the mayor, young Carter 
Harrison, at once appointed Mrs. Paul. 

Mrs. Paul goes to work with the old 
housekeeper’s idea; ‘* Get your work 
well done, and keep it done.” Her 
employees respect her. They have 
learned that she is never to be trifled 
with or disobeyed. 

Mrs. Paul is financially independent, 
and is not doing this work for the salary 
attached, but because she feels that she 
is in duty bound to render some public 
good. Those who know her best count 
most confidently upon her success. 


“te 
Ghat Dave You Done ? 


OU long to * leap at a single bound 

into celebrity.” Nothing is so com- 
mon-place as to wish to be remarkable. 
Fame usually comes to those who are 
thinking about something else, — very 
rarely to those who say to themselves, 
«* Go to, now, let us be a celebrated in- 
dividual!” The struggle for fame, as 
such, commonly ends in notoriety ;— that 
ladder is easy to climb, but it leads to 
the pillory, which is crowded with fools 
who could not hold their tongues, and 
rogues who could not hide their tricks. 

If you have the consciousness of genius, 
do something to show it. The world is 
pretty quick, nowadays, to catch the 
flavor of true originality ; if you write 
anything remarkable, the magazines and 
newspapers will find you out, as the 
school-boys find .out where the ripe 
apples and pears are. Produce anything 
really good, and an intelligent editor will 
jump at it. Don’t flatter yourself that 
any article of yours is rejected because 
you are unknown to fame. Nothing 
pleases an editor more than to get any- 
thing worth having from a new hand. 
There is always a dearth of really fine ar- 
ticles for a first-rate journal; for, of a 
hundred pieces received, ninety are at or 
below sea-level; some have water 
enough, but no head ; some head enough, 
but no water ; only two or three are from 
full reservoirs, high up that hill which 
is so hard to climb. 

You may have genius. The contrary 
is of course probable, but it is not demon- 
strated. If you have, the world wants 
you more than you want it, It has not 
only a desire, but a passion, for every 
spark of genius that shows itself among 
us. 

Quest ce qu’il fait ? What has he done? 
That was Napoleon’s test. What have 
you done? 

Charity shown by the publication of an 
inferior article would be like the generosi- 
ty of Claude Duval and the other gentle- 
men highwaymen, who pitied the poor so 
much that they robbed the rich to have 
the means of relieving them. — HOLMEs. 


A FARMER, traveling in a foreign land, be- 
coming anxious about the condition of his 
live stock, telegraphed home : 

“ Is things all right at the barn? 
“ JoHN BREEN.” 

His stable-boy, whose conversation was 

tated laeonic, immediately telegraphed 


Se Breen, Thingsis. Ropert.” 
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good deal is said respecting 
the force of accident, in di- 
} recting the pursuits of men. 
Wox5. | do not believe much Of this. 
Men whose propensities are strong to- 
ward any particular course can rarely 
live long without having those propensi- 
ties quickened into action. The acci- 
dent showed what was the bias of the 
mind, but it did not create it. I make 
this remark, lest any reader should be led 
to wait for some accident to develop his 
powers. The proportion of men is com- 
paratively small, who have these remark- 
able propensities. But every man may 
make those acquisitions which will render 
him respectable and useful, if he will only 
resolutely set himself about it. 

If this be not enough, let me suggest 
another consideration. This is really 
the best, and the surest way, in which to 
become rich in the end. The most in- 
telligent merchant or mechanic is gener- 
ally, in the end, the richest. Be con- 
tent to gain less in money, for a few 
years ; to marry somewhat later in life ; 
to live somewhat less expensively ; so 
that you may have the more to devote to 
intellectual and moral cultivation while 
you are young. You could not put your 
money to better interest. The portion 
which you invest in this manner will be, 
in the end, more profitable than any 
other portion, What you spend for 
fashion is thrown away. What you in- 
vest in merchandise is worth but six or 
eight per cent. What you invest in intel- 
lect confers upon you power, of which the 
value is absolutely incalculable. What 
portion of Franklin’s earnings was ever 
so profitably invested as that which he 
expended in carrying forward his own 
education? Make up your own mind on 
this subject, like a man, and do not be 
led away by the foolish pride of the friv- 
olous maniings, whom you see every- 
where about you. — FRANCIS WAYLAND. 


Row a Vassar Girl 
Pays Rer Gay 
HEN a bright, energetic, go-ahead girl 
makes up her mind to anything it is 
virtually done, She is a firm believer in the 
**will and way” adage, and with her firm 
will set she looks out for the way. 

A Denver girl of this type, Miss Lu Verne 
Hall, who was graduated from the High 
School in her city last summer, willed that she 
would go to Vassar College. This was the way 
in which she accomplished it. She opened a 
bootblacking establishment. She tals, in a 
piquant fashion, how she happened to think 
of doing it: — 

“IT was thinking hard how I could get 
money enough to go to Vassar, for I was going 
somehow; there was no question about that. 
I happened to look down at my foot that was 
keeping time to my thoughts, and I found that 
my shoes needed cleaning. Then I remem- 
bered that the shoe-polishing stands in the 
big stores, which people who bought their 
shoes there could patronize free, had been 
discontinued, and in a flash I saw how to 
make money. There was no place in the city 
where a lady could have her shoes cleaned 
and polished, except she patronized the out- 
of-door bootblacks, and that she wouldn’t 
do. I would open an establishment.” 

And she did. She sent circulars to all the 
society and club women. She bought her 
equipments, and took possession of her room, 
the use of which was given her. Then her 
classmates, wishing to help her, volunteered 
assistance, The salutatorian of the class be- 
came the cashier, her boy friends came to help 
shine, and everybody patronized her. The 
will had found the way, and Miss Hall is 
now a Vassar freshman. 


+ 


A YOUNG lady graduate entered a book" 
store and asked for the “ Infantile innocents 
in the recesses of the forest.” The clerk had 
been connected with the post-office 
ment, was used to hard ones, and out 
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Glireless Telegrapby 


HANCHETT 


GEORGE T. 


OTHING is more myste- 
rious to the uninitiated 
than the idea of wireless 
telegraphy. What savors 
more of magic than the 

SC Z> response of an instrument 
in a distant place to the influence of 
another, with none but natural connect- 
ing media between them? How hope- 
lessly deficient is the average intellect 
when compared with the master mind that 
has conceived and brought to a success- 
ful conclusion this wonderful invention ! 


Wireless Telegraphy not New 
Telegraphy, as we understand it, might 
be appropriately compared with all other 
systems of communication. If a cer- 
tain thing can be manipulated in one 
place, and thereby produce results of 
any kind in another, a system of signal- 
ing can be devised. Thus we may con- 
nect two places by a suspended string, 
and by a series of timed jerks we may 
transmit a message according to a pre- 
arranged code. We are constantly using 





ment. We have here a possible system 
of telegraphy, but so crude that the sim- 
pler wireless telegraphy of speech could 
easily span the distance. If we were to 
make the compass needle very delicate 
and the magnet very powerful, we could 
separate them a great distance, and easily 
communicate signals. 

We may arrange apparatus as shown in 
Fig. 1. A powerful electro magnet, that 
is, one which consists of a core of iron 
which may be charged with magnetism, 
or made inert at will by starting or stop- 
ping an electric current in the coil sur- 
rounding it, forms the transmitter, while 
the distant receiver may consist of a deli- 
cately suspended magnetic needle. With 
such an apparatus signals could be trans- 
mitted for a distance of one and possibly 
two miles. Such a system has never 
been exploited, but has been suggested 
by many annoying effects in electrical 
laboratories. In a case that came to the 
writer’s notice a delicate magnetic needle 
was set up for a series of careful electrical 
measurements. These measurements 
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wireless telegraphy of different kinds 
without equlteg special comment. For 
instance, we make certain prearranged 
sounds with our mouths, causing vibra- 
tions of the air, which are transmitted to 
a distance and perceived by the ear of an 
observer, who, if he is acquainted with the 
code or language, can at once interpret 
their meaning ; but if he is not acquainted 
with the language of the transmitter of 
the message, he will be simply conscious 
of a noise. In other words, he is not a 
skilled operator in this particular class of 
wireless telegraphy. 

Again we may disturb the attenuated 
medium in which all matter rests, and 
which is called the ether, by a vibration 
such as a flash of light, which vibration 
may be transmitted to a distance and re- 
ceived upon the eye of an observer, and 
if he is acquainted with a prearranged 
code of flashes and intervals between 
them, he niay receive a message in this 
way. Messages are transmitted for many 
miles by the flashes of a search-light at 
night, or in the daytime by a system of 
mirrors which reflect the sun’s light, and 
which rejoice in the formidable name of 
Heliograph. 

With all these known agencies, wire- 
less telegraphy is simple enough, its 
range is accurately determined, and the 
details for its best operation are readily 
arranged. 


Magnetic Communication 

Take an ordinary compass, and present 
to it one end of a magnet. The needle 
swings round and points to the magnet, 
but when the latter is removed to a dis- 
tance, the needle is restored to its north 
and south position. We have created a 
disturbance in the ether, and the disturb- 
ance has been indicated by an instru- 


were much disturbed through the agency 
of an electric motor car one-half a mile 
away, for the powerful magnet on the 
car affected the position of the needle. 
As no screen has ever been discovered 
which will cut off magnetic influence, such 
a system could operate through brick 
walls or any intervening obstacle without 
interference. 


A Scientific Difficulty 


The difficulty of such a system is that 
the instruments would not respond 
merely to their transmitters, but to any 
transient magnetic influence. A load of 
iron rods passing by might occupy the 
entire attention of the receiver, and dis- 
tort the effect of the distant transmitting 
magnet so that the signals could not be 
recognized. It would also be possible 
for any one within range to set up a mag- 
netic needle and receive messages which 
might be in- 
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should not such ripples be transmitted to 
great distances and apparatus arranged 
to detect them? Such magnetic ripples 
as these would be entirely distinct from 
the influence of stray magyets, and if the 
receiving apparatus could be arranged to 
heed such ripples only, an independent 
wireless telegraphic system would at once 
be possible. 

The possibility of such waves was first 
conceived by Maxwell, and in 1888 Hein- 
rich Hertz actually found that they could 
be produced and detected at consider- 
able distances. On his discoveries the 
celebrated Marconi system of wireless 
telegraphy depends for its foundation 
principle. 

Heinrich Hertz discovered that if he 
operated a powerful induction coil, such 
as is now used for generating currents 
for X-ray purposes, that he could obtain 
sparks from pieces of metal in distant 
parts of the room where the coil was oper- 
ated. Being a scientist of deep thought 
and penetration, he set to work to dis- 
cover what was the cause of this. Bya 
series of magnificent experiments, he dem- 
onstrated to the world that these sparks 
were the results of currents induced by 
magnetic ripples or waves generated by 
the operating induction coil. He con- 
structed a circuit of metal, consisting of 
a piece of wire tipped with two balls, and 
bent round into a circle as shown in Fig. 
2. Placing this instrument in the path 
of the magnetic ripples proceeding from 
the coil, sparks were dhuaeed to pass 
between the balls whenever the coil was 
operated. Here was a system of wireless 
telegraphy. An operator could start or 
stop the coil, and an observer could watch 
the sparks as they streamed across the 
gap or ceased in accordance with the 
manipulation of the operator. It was 
soon found out that the circular hoop 
responded only when a certain condition 
prevailed with the induction coil. Like 
an organ-pipe, it took up and magnified 
only one vibration, and this phenomena, 
which is known as electric resonance, 
was a priceless advasage in this system 
of wireless telegrens ; for it then became 
evident that if receiver and transmitter 
were adjusted to unison, no outside trans- 
mitter could affect the signals and no 
outside receiver could receive them. 

We now come to the details. Prof. 
Hertz successfully transmitted and re- 
ceived magnetic waves through distances 
of hundreds of feet, but his receiver was 
not sufficiently delicate. A French sa- 
vant of the name of Branly, in experi- 
menting with these waves, discovered 
that if the waves generated by a Hertz 
transmitter were passed through a tube 
containing loosely packed metal flings, 
that the latter would arrange themselves 
“so as to permit the passage of an electric 
current, and that if the tube were shaken 
and its arrangement disturbed, the pas- 
sage of the current would be largely shut 
off. He found, moreover, that this ap- 
paratus was sensitive to magnetic waves 
generated at great distances. 


Magnetic Waves do the Work 

How simple was the step to the present 
wireless telegraphy. We simply need to 
generate the waves in one place, and 
they themselves will operate at a dis- 
tance this little electric valve of metal 
filings, which will permit the current in 
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The principles of the Marconi system 
are shown in Fig. 3. A is an induction 
coil, arranged so as to pass sparks be- 
tween the metallic spheres G and //. 
The coil will operate when the key J is 
pressed, and send forth magnetic waves, 
and when the key is released the mag- 
netic waves will cease. There is the 
transmitter. Ina distant place is set up 
the receiver: a smail tube of metal filings 
into which are led, at either end, connect- 
ing terminals. Two plates, 4/ and J, 
are adjusted in position and size so as to 
best respond to the magnetic waves sent 
out by the transmitter. The instant the 
waves are received, the tube 7 allows 
the battery A to send a current around 
the circuit of wire and work the Morse 
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receiver 2. The tube is then shaken by 
an automatic arrangement, which is not 
shown, and is ready for the next signal. 
Like the simpler system of wireless teleg- 
raphy of the magnet and the suspended 
needle, the Marconi system can transmit 
through any obstacle, and the transmit- 
ting and receiving instrument apparently 
have been perfected so that distances of 
from nine to ten miles can be spanned. 
Their complications are too technical for 





tended to be 
confidential. 
Such prohibitive 
objections as 
these make an 
improved sys- 
tem absolutely 
necessary. 

If a straight 
continuous mag- 
netic pull can be 
transmitted 
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len sky over- 
vas not more 
the weight 
torm it was 
to pour upon 
earth than was 
urry Alder’s 





urt heavy with 
storm of 
rath and grief 
gathering 
Here was he, 
n r -one, full of 
energy, full @ mination, 
industrious and by 
necessity ; < ready, 
anxious, l to work 
as he was work for him. 
As he wal reets he was 
stung at t anks, from a 
place in one whose father 
was wealt! , and he had 
come to uught of the 
dozens, ment as if he 
might sa stores into 
which he ng work. It 
seemed to eryone might 
well have t sign which 
he had ‘*No Boys 
Wanted.” t a boy; but 
with his w t home, if not 
actually t r by him, yet 
to be ke rom having to 
provide for vas nothing in 
boy’s wor 1 refuse, until 
something l offer. 

But nobo boy. He had 
tried mat roads, rough 
and dista ; and in this 
way he mething. But 
there had he was among 
those t e was ‘‘ off,” 
indeed, rything. Des- 
pair came 

Just at there passed by 
him the ¢ school days he 
had alwa wveliest of them 
all, and thought so, 
Lilian W much better off 
than Har had been good 
friends w e at the high 
school tog é ian was far too 
much of a him now that 
she was a col ind he far worse 
than a w ads, an idler. 

He lift ntly in answer to 
her pleasar reeting. 

But aft ne by, he stood 
rooted For as she had 
passed | iful fragrance had 
floated or the fragrance of 
the violets th we in her girdle, 
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and with that strange power that per- 
fume has, had been to him a memory 
and a suggestion. That bunch of violets 
made him remember at first that he had 
not power to give her even so much as 
these. Then, suddenly and sharply, 
there came to him the question, «* Why 
not?” 

And in that question, or, rather, in 
the answer that he made to it, the whole 
course of his life was changed ; the wind 
blew from a different quarter, and the 
clouds in time gave place to a radiant 
sky. 

He knew a little of gardening ; he had 
always been successful with flowers. 
Why not raise violets and sell them? 
At least he would not be wasting time 
to try it, for his time was worth nothing 
now. He owned a spade and his home 
had a fine southern slope. 

As he turned away at once from his 
hopeiess search and hailed a car going out 
to his home in the suburbs ofa large city, 
there came to his mind a story he had 
once read about two boys warned by 
their dying father to leave alone the bird 
of brilliant plumage and wonderful song, 
‘*Oh, had I,” that bird which never 
could be caught, and to live only with 
the simple home bird, ‘I have,” which 
would lay golden eggs. He recalled 
how one of the boys had, in spite of the 
warning, been led away and lost in his 
infatuated chase for the «* Oh, had I,” 
and how the other, after a little time of 
fascination, had perceived that the beauti- 
ful creature they were both pursuing was 
the one against which his father had 
warned them, and so had turned back 
from his pursuit, had settled in his own 
home and gone on with his simple trade ; 
and to him, working daily there, had 
come of its own accord a little brown 
bird and at last had laid for him the 
golden eggs. The brown earth should 
be his brown bird, thought Alder, for 
a rift had come in his leaden sky, and he 
smiled as he rode on. 

The hot-beds flourished; the violets 
grew. Harry’s pluck and industry in- 
terested his friends. But it was upon 
the great public, who were indifferent to 
him and wanted only good things at the 
right time and place and price, that he 
knew he must depend. Straight as an 
arrow to its mark, he aimed at that pub- 
lic. And he hit it, too. Whether he had 
an order for single bunches, or for hun- 
dreds, the persons ordering were sure 
not to be disappointed, if he had to buy 
from greenhouses to supply them. He 
began cautiously ; he was never more in 
debt than he could reasonably expect to 
pay with a good season. Nobody’s vio- 
lets were fresher and handsomer than 
his. People said that he had the 
‘*knack,” and that he was ‘ lucky.” 
How should they know that evening after 
evening when his friends urged him to 
enjoy harmless pleasures with them, and 
laughed at him for poring over chemis- 
try, he was studying how to make his 
violets the fairest and largest and freshest 
in the market — studying, and succeed- 
ing, too. 

Then, in the spring after his first set- 
ting up for himself, he not only engaged 
from the country ‘the usual arbutus which 
from its own beauty and its associations 
with the coming of spring always holds 
its place in the market of the city streets ; 
but he also continued to bring into the 
city, from time to time during the sum- 
mer, the most hardy of the wild flowers, 
or even of those flowers cultivated only 
in the country. He found boys eager for 
a little price to stand in shady corners 
and offer these for sale. 

The result was that many a merchant 
wearied and harassed by business cares 
would in his rushing from one business 
interview to another come suddenly upon 
something that would make him forget 
the heat and dust and turmoil about him, 
and seem to himself to be once more a 
child playing in some suany garden 


where these flowers grew, or picking them 
from some breezy hillside of the scenes 
of his youth. Alder was very successful 
in this novel experiment; and, if he had 
known it, he did more than put money 
into his own pocket and employ boys 
that might otherwise have gotten into 
mischief; for he filled many a weary 
mind with thoughts of things above toil 
and turmoil, with memories that, like the 
breath of the west wind, often brought a 
serener atmosphere, a clearer outlook, 
and sometimes encouragement where 
there had been despair, and, from this 
encouragement, success. 

It was not so many months from the 
beginning of his enterprise that Harry 
said one day, ‘‘ Little mother, come with 
me and choose a gown for yourself; 
you’ve worn that old thing long enough ;” 
and the little woman burst into tears. 

All these things happened a number of 
years ago. The few hot-beds have grown 
into spacious green-houses; the little 
mother’s comforts have multiplied faster 
than her years ; the little house has given 
place to a larger one. 

This is not all, nor the best. The 
dream that Harry Alder vowed in his 
youth to make a reality has become so. 
In his beautiful wife may be seen abun- 
dant traces of the same beautiful girl 
whose bunch of violets, together with his 
own resolution and the blessing of 
Heaven that follows such resolution, was 
the source of Alder’s good fortune. 

Perhaps it is not strange that Mrs. Al- 
der’s favorite flowers are violets. But 
she does not want Harry to be too 
proud. She insists that they always were, 
and he tells her that then it must have 
been prescience. 


v 
Is Our Calendar 
four Years Late? 


T is said that there is an error of four years 
in our calendar, reckoning, as we do, from 
the birth of Christ. In 738 B.C., Romulus 


introduced the Roman year, Numa changed 
this in 713 B.C. Julius Cesar again changed 
it in 45 B.C. He fixed the solar years as 365 
days and six hours. This was called the 
Julian calendar, which provided approxi- 
mately for over sixteen hundred years. The 
strict solar year was eleven minutes less, or 
365 days, five hours, forty-nine minutes, and 
some seconds. 

Pope Gregory XIII, in 1582 A.D., found 
that this discrepancy amounted at that time 
to a difference of ten days, so he dropped ten 
days out of that year, reckoning the fifth of 
October the fifteenth. This was the Gregorian 
calendar. In 1751, A.D., Lord Chesterfield, 
assisted by the ablest mathematicians of 
Europe, pushed through the English Parlia- 
ment a measure to again revise the calendar. 
The act provided that eleven days of Sep- 
tember should be eliminated (the third being 
called the fourteenth’, to correspond with 
the actual solar year, and also to have the 
beginning of the year fixed at January seven- 
teenth, instead of March twenty-fifth, the 
vernal equinox, which was the former plan. 
The Christian and other civilized nations, ex- 
cept Russia, adopted the revised calendar. 
Russia still continues to use the gap calen- 
dar. Our year is supposed to be reckoned 
from the birth of Christ, and ed Anno 
Domini, after the learned monk, Dionysius. 
Singularly enough, Dionysius made a mistake 
of four years, which causes Christ to be 
chronicled in history as having been born 
four years before his actual birth. The 
Christian Era, by this mistake, began when 
Christ was four years old, 

Why should this blunder be perpetuated ? 
The calendar has been changed several times. 
The centigrade thermometer has given place 
to the arbitrary Fahrenheit; the decimal 
system of notation is superseding the old 
multiform and perplexing tables, weights and 
measures, and why should we perpetuate such 
an egregious error in connection with the 
most important event in the world’s history? 
Really, we are now living in 1901. That is, 
we are living 1901 years after Christ was born. 
Of course, there will be objections raised. 
When Chesterfield for the change in 
Parliament, people thought the reform was 
impious and popish, and declared that they 
ly robbed of eleven days. 
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Rise igher 


Sout of mine, 

Would thou choose for life a motto half divine? 
Let this be your guard and guide 
Through the future reaching wide, 
Whether good or ill betide, 

Rise higher. 


Let each care 
Lift thee upward to a higher, purer air, 
Then let fortune do her worst; 
Whether fate has blessed or cursed, 
Little matter, if thou first 
Rise higher. 


And at last 
When thy sorrows and temptations all are past, 
And the great death angel brings 
Summons from the King of Kings, 
Thou shalt still, on angel’s wings, 
Rise higher. — Selected. 


a 
Cwo Infant Prodigies 


Willie Larson, a nine-year old San Fran- 
cisco lad, is the only boy who has won a 
diploma from the Mechanic’s Institute. Thou- 
sands who attended the Thirteenth Industrial 
Exposition of the Institute noticed an espe- 
cially large and elaborately carved black 
walnut clock which stood in the art gallery, 
and to the few who became aware of the fact 
it was a great surprise that so skilful and 
ornamental a piece of work should have been 
planned and executed by a child whose years 
number less than a decade. 

Atlanta has a prodigy as a boy orator. 
John Wesley Shields, although only eight 
years old, has already earned the name of the 
“Young Sam Jones.” He has preached 
recently to a large and attentive audience. 
He is still in the second grade in school, and 
beside his other lessons, he is very fond of 
Bible studies. 


s 
Dean Swift makes 
‘Jobn a Partner 


“Look ye, man, why haven’t you cleaned 
and polished my boots?” asked Dean Swift 
of his eccentric servant John, at a tavern 
where they had just passed the night. 

“ What’s the use of polishing such things?” 
asked John, doggedly, as he held up the 
boots, discolored and grimy as when they 
were taken off the night before. 

“Very true,” said the Dean, and without 
further protest he put them on. Then he 
went to the office and gave orders that no 
one should give John any breakfast. He 
partook of his own, and directed the hostler 
to saddle the horses and lead them to the 
door. 

“Mercy!” cried John, when he found the 
Dean ready to start, “I haven’t had my 
breakfast yet.” 

“‘Oh,” replied Swift, “I can’t see the use 
of your breakfasting; you would soon be 
hungry again.” 

Jobn could think of no answer to such an 
unexpected application of his own sophistry, 
so he maintained a stoical silence. 

They mounted and rode on, the Dean in 
advance reading his prayer-book, and the 
servant following at a respectful distance. 

“ Hark ye, my man,” said a ager whom 
they met, after he had observed the two 
closely, “ you and your master seem to be an 
uncommonly sober pair; may I ask who you 
are and where you are going?” 

“We are as near saints as we can be,” 
plied John, with melancholic solemnity, 
we are going to heaven, I hope. My 
praying, and I’m doing the fasting!” 


v 

She is a Lawyer at Cwenty-Cwo 

Miss Edjth B. Benjamin, L. L. B., of Dune- 
din, New Zealand, is the first woman to prac- 
tice law in the British Dominion. Miss 
Benjamin obtained her degree last April. 
She matriculated from the Girls’ High School 
in 1893, and graduated in law this year from 
Otago University, where she came out first in 
jurisprudence, constitutional history and law. 
She also headed the list in Roman law, evi- 
dence and equity, ively, and was 
bracketed first with another in criminal law 


and real and personal respectively. 
She is twenty-two years of age, petite and 
girlish looking. 

Miss Kate Rochford of Devon, Iowa, is the 
first woman ever to bar of the 
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* Gaining a Superior Position # 


ROBERT 


WATERS 


“ He can who thinks he can.” 


ONCE heard a gentleman, 
who had long resided in 
Italy, declare that no 
Italian workman, looking 
at a person of wealth and 
power, rolling by in his car- 
riage, ever dreams that he can, by any 
possibility, attain such a position himself. 

Well, the chances of advancement in 
Italy are certainly not so favorable as 
those in the United States; and assured- 
ly no American workman looks upon his 
successful or wealthy countryman in such 
a hopeless way. But there are many 
young men in this country, as elsewhere, 
who, through ignorance or misunder- 
standing, entertain false 
or extravagant notions 
regarding those who oc- 
cupy a superior position 
in the world, and mis- 
conceive the powers and 
qualifications necessary 
to attain such a position. 
I do not now refer to 
moral qualifications, 
which go without say- 
ing; but to intellectual 
qualities — to the degree 
of mental equipment, or 
the character of the men- 
tal powers, necessary to 
attain a professional or 
othersuperior position among their fellow- 
men. 

I shall illustrate the point by recalling 
my own early impressions on the subject. 
When I was a little boy, and even until 
the first years of manhood, I used to look 
upon every successful physician, lawyer 
an¢ clergyman as a man of original gifts 
and powers, occupying a position and 
performing duties which no common 
mortal could aspire to. I used to think 
that all those in professional life, in 
high office, or in power, were heaven- 
born personages, endowed by their Crea- 
tor with more than common talents, or 
gifted with intellectual powers granted to 
few. But when I had gained a little 
more knowledge of the world, and had 
become acquainted with a number of pro- 
fessional men, I took quite a different 
view of the matter. I felt that my first 
impression was quite as erroneous as that 
of the boy who thought that a poet never 
opened his mouth without speaking in 
verse. Not that I thought less, or less 
highly of professional men; but I saw 
plainly that most of them were men of 
ordinary powers, who had developed and 
expanded those powers, and had gained 
sufficient knowledge to enable them to do 
superior work; that circumstances, es- 
pecially pecuniary circumstances, had 
had much to do with their advancement 
in life; and that thousands of others, in 
inferior positions, were not less capable, 
but only less fortunate, than they. And 
then I saw that while many, perhaps the 
most distinguished, had attained their 
positions in the face of tremendous diffi- 
culties, advancing step by step, by self- 
culture, by resolute will and constant ef- 
fort, others had gained their positions, of 
which they were not worthy, solely by 
wealth and influence, and that their 
wealth, which had killed their ambition, 
was the very thing that had retarded 
their intellectual progress and rendered 
them comparatively useless members of 
their profession. _ 


Growing into Greatness 


Subsequently, in the course of my 
reading, I perceived that many eminent 
men, on beginning their careers, showed 
nothing remarkable in the way of talent, 
and no one ever imagined, nor they them- 
selves, that they would, before they 
ended, go so far. These had gradually 
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grown into the high positions they had 
attained. Martin Luther declared, to- 
ward the end of his life, that he would 
never have dared to begin the Reforma- 
tion if he had known at the outset what 
prodigious things he would have todo, and 
how far it would take him, before he end- 
ed. He had become what he was by slow 
degrees, advancing step by step, as cir- 
cumstances arose, and he gained strength, 
courage and power as he went along. 

And soit is with many others. To take 
a familiar example, this was certainly the 
case with General Grant, who is often 
spoken of as a man of circumstances, but 
who, to a certain extent, created the cir- 
cumstances which made 
him, and who, in mental 
capacity and organizing 
power, was by no means 
the same man at the end 
of the Civil War that he 
was at the beginning. 
It will, for instance, be 
remembered that at the 
beginning of the war, 
when he was made cap- 
tain of a troop of infan- 
try, and had set out to 
meet the enemy under 
Bragg, he was terribly 
afraid to meet him, being 
in doubt of his own pow- 
er to cope with him; but that, when he 
found that Bragg was equally afraid to 
meet him, he gained courage and went on. 

Now, in view of this beginning, and 
considering the fearless character and su- 
perior powers he subsequently exhibited, 
it must be allowed that Grant grew in 
courage and intellectual power, and prob- 
ably never imagined himself that he pos- 
sessed such transcendent powers as he 
did possess. In fact, he acted and felt 
at the outset very much like a common 
mortal. It was his daily training and 
practical experience during four years of 
warfare, that made him what he eventu- 
ally became, the greatest captain of the 
age. To be sure, he had by nature a 
strong will, and good common sense. 
But these alone would never have made 
him a great general. Who has ever heard 
of a man with a weak will and vacillating 
character (the latter the consequence of 
the former,) attaining eminence in any 
career? No; aman must have a will and 
an aim, or else he will forever remain just 
where he is. He must stick to his aim, 
keep ‘‘ pegging away,” or he will never 
go forward. 


Compelling Recognition 

When Grant had shown what he was 
capable of, he compelled recognition, and 
thus created the circumstances which 
made him gohigher. President Lincoln 
did not make him commander-in-chief 
from admiration of his talents, but simply 
because he Aad to appoint him, as the 
fittest man, and because there was no one 
equal to him. He was compelled to ap- 
point Aim, and no one else. 

And it is the same with a man in any 
other sphere, in a mercantile house for 
instance. When he shows superior 
knowledge or skill in business afiairs, he 
compels recognition. His employers do 
not give him a superior position from 
any admiration of his talents, but because 
he is needed as the fittest man for the 
place and can best perform its duties. 
His employers, being perhaps, like Lin- 
coln, men who have advanced themselves 
by their own efforts, have sufficient dis- 
cernment to see that they further their 
own interests by promoting those of 
their most efficient man; so that it is 
not only the fittest that survive, but the 
fittest that are advanced, in this world. 
This may not, it is true, be 
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case, unhappily, in American political 
life ; but itis so, asa general thing, in other 
careers ; you may depend upon that. 

So that, with such facts and such 
principles clear in our minds, we may, I 
think, safely assert, that every man, 
with a fair natural capacity, has 7 Aim- 
self the making of a superior person, 
and the power of attaining a superior 
position, if he will only take the trouble 
to do it. 


Control Your Own Destiny 


Remember that the circumstances that 
will make or mar you are, to a large ex- 
tent, within your own control; and that 
when unexpected or sudden emergencies 
arise, it is the man who has studied, who 
is equipped for emergencies, and has 
shown skill in his work, that will be 
recognized as the fittest person to meet 
or control them, or who may himself take 
advantage of them, and turn them to his 
own use and profit. Get ready, and the 
occasion, the chance, will surely come. 
Never count upon influence ; count only 
on yourself, and your power of command- 
ing recognition. If the influence come, 
accept it and make the most of it; but 
be sure you justify it, or it may sink you 
like a millstone. 


ee 
Did Dr. ale Know Washington? 


DuRING the summer of 1895, Edward 
Everett Hale delivered a lecture on 
George Washington, to the members of 
a summer school in Philadelphia. In 
**Some Recollections of the Century,” 
he gives an account of it, from which we 
adapt the following incident : — 

Returning home he met in the cars a 
lady who had been one of his audience, 
and who was so interested in the lecture 
that she asked his permission to talk it 
over with him. He felt quite pleased, 
as she testified to the realism of the lec- 
ture and the vitality of his little anec- 
dotes; but he was greatly perplexed 
when she asked in the most innocent 
manner, ‘* Were you a personal acquaint- 
ance of General Washington?” 

In telling the story, Dr. Hale says, 
‘« Naturally I was amazed, and I observed 
that my son was convulsed with sup- 
pressed laughter. I am so far imbued 
with George Washington’s spirit, how- 
ever, that I cannot tell a lie. I very 
quietly informed her that I had not the 
pleasure of an acquaintance with Wash- 
ington.” 

Had Mrs. stopped to calculate, 
she probably would have been astonished 
to think that, had her friend been a 
young man before making the acquaint- 
ance of Washington, he would have been 
one hundred and fifteen years old, at the 
time of her thoughtless question. 





Ao 
General Palmer’s Joke 


“Herio, Kentuck,” hailed an Illinoisan 
in blue to a gray picket across a stream, as 
W. E. Barton tells the story; “did you have 
preachin’ last Sunday? ’’ 

“No, we had a funeral. Some of our fel- 
lers were skinning a sheep we found, when 
General Palmer rode along. They just 
whipped a blanket over the sheep, and were 
playing cards when he got there. He had 
forbidden foraging, but he merely looked at 
the blanket and rode on. Soon after we 
were skinning a hog, and the general caught 
us in the act. 

“ ‘Ah,’ said he, ‘a body! a ! Some 
poor fellow gone to his long ! He 
must be buried with military honors. Call 
the officer of the Officer,’ said he, 
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Swivel Cheval 
In an expe- 
rience of over 


sixty years in 
the Furniture 
business we 
have never 
known an op- 
portunity to 
purchase this 
piece of fur- 
niture ready- 
made. For the 


first time in 
our history 
we now offer 


a Swivel Che- 
val. 

It is a piece 
of privilege. 
The luxury of 
it may be seen at a glance. Without 
moving the body one may obtain the 
view from all points. The great glass 
swings to all angles—sideways or end- 
ways. It commands every line of vision 
and every point of view. 

The dimensions are unusual. The glass 
is 54 inches by 26 inches, and the heaviest 
French plate. The frame is of solid 
San Domingo mahogany, hand carved. 
The legs are massive and terminate in 
claw feet. The general design is sure to 
be popular, and it is not expensive. 








Paine Furniture Vo. 
48 Canal St., Boston, Mass. 
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guard. ‘Peace to his ashes!’ exclaimed 
General Palmer, and rode off. But when we 
got him buried, and the guard returned, we 
thought of the resurrection, and it wasn’t 
long till Gabriel’s trumpet blew.” 


v7 
Easier to Start Away from Home 


THERE is much truth in the saying, “A 
prophet is not without reward save in his own 
country.” Some boys can get a start in life 
much easier by going away from home. It is 
difficult for them to lift themselves above their 
surroundings, and do their best where they 
are well known. It is hard for their associates 
and people who know them well to think they 
can ever be anything but boys, or that they 
can ever do anything very remarkable in the 
world. Few people believe they will ever be- 
come anything more than ordinary men. In 
other words, nobody believes much in them, 
least of all their relatives. If a boy has been 
wild, his indiscretions will be flung in his face, 
no matter how hard he may try to live them 
down. For instance, it will be very difficult 
for him to become a physician in his own 
town. His follies seem to be written with a 
pen of iron. 

As a rule, he will do better to begin his 
active career among strangers. 


Education the Best Zapital 


SETTING a young man afloat with money left 
him by relatives is well likened to tying a blad\er 
under the arms of one who cannot swim ; ten to 
one he will lose or puncture the bladder and go 
to the bottom. Teach him to swim and he will 
not need bladders. 
his qemeis abe goou bas ested exttnatah and tae 

are cuiti and his 
Whole tatere ecbsorvient to the laws that 
and you have given him what 
value than the wealth of the Indies. 
given him a start which no misfortune can 
ve hina of. 
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EXTRACTS FROM ANSWERS to DECEM- 
BER PRIZE QUESTIONS 


No. I 


‘* Wha: is the most desirable single quality 


one can possess in the battle for success ?’ 
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who paid his way through the Law School by 
working evenings. He taught private pupils, 
did copying, tended stores on Saturday even- 
ings, did anything that was honest and clean 
that came to him to do, and when he was 
graduated he stood high in his class. His 
record as a lawyer is as clean as his record as 
a student. 

There is no truer saying in the world than 
that old adage, “* Where there’s a will, there’s 
a way.’’ It is when the will is weak and 
wavering that the way does not open. If you 
face the situation with the attitude of the con- 
queror, the victory is won in advance. You 
evidently need fear nothing, except a period 
of some discomfort and self-denial. But that 
price you are willing to pay for what you will 
attain, 

Debater. — 

You will find nothing better for a method 
of conducting your debating club than the old 
stand-by, Cushing’s Manual.” It isthe univer- 
sally accepted authority on parliamentary 
usages. With that as a guide you cannot go 
astray. If you start your club, be sure and 
make everything, from the beginning, as 
strictly in accordance with parliamentary law 
as possible. The practice of conducting by 
rule will be of great benefit to you. 


Parent. — 

If your son has a taste for mechanics don't 
try to make a minister of him. Send him to 
some good technical school instead of college, 
and give him his chance. His own powers 
and not your desires, should determine his 
career. It is wrong to spoil a good, practical 
engineer, electrical or mining expert to make 
an indifferent minister. In one calling he 
may do something to meet the world’s needs. 
He will only be a cumberer of society in the 
other. 


F.R.— 

There is no novel which gives a truer or 
more vivid picture of life in the colonies than 
**King Noannett,” by J. S. of Dale. The 
scenes are laid in Virginia, in Maryland, and 
in Massachusetts during King Philip’s War. 
It is historically correct, as well as romanti- 
cally entertaining. 

Anna H. W. — 

The requirements for undertaking a Nor- 

mal Course in Kindergarten training are much 


more strict than formerly. It became neces- 


sary to make them so, since so many young 
women entered the training classes who were 
unfit for the profession. The course, which 
was formerly completed in one year, now 
covers two, and it is by no means easy work. 
The applicant for admission must be a gradu- 
ate from a high school, or its equivalent in a 
good seminary, and, besides this, it is to her 
advantage if she is also a graduate from a 
Normal School. If, after she has studied a 
while, the trainer finds that the pupil is lack- 
ing in the other requisites, such as tact, love 
for children, patience and the peculiar 
quality, — magnetism, some call it, — which 
gains and holds the attention, she quietly ad- 
vises her to seek some other field of labor, 
since she cannot be successful in this. It is 
also necessary that she be musical, able tosing 
well enough to teach the singing games which 
are such a feature in kindergarten work. 
Impatience. — 

I am very much afraid that your question 
will not be answered at all to your liking. 
It seems to me that your place is in your home, 
where, as you acknowledge, your mother needs 
your help. It is something more than service 
you are giving her, — or should give if you are 
being a faithful daughter,— it is loving com- 
panionship. The world does not need you, 
your home does, Stay in it, and be, as you 


‘easily may, its most important factor. he 
tT 


ket is filled with men and women wanting 
wrk, and there are not places enough for 
them. A prominent merchant who advertised 
few weeks since for twenty experienced sales- 


ed applications 


omen, received over two hundr 
} 


for the positions, Every one of the applicants 
had from two to fifteen years’ experience, and 
some had been heads of departments. Two 
had been in business for themselves. All these 
women must work, and the girl who needs 
not, who enters the labor market in competition 
with them, commits a grievous wrong, es- 
pecially if in doing so she neglects a plainly 
indicated duty. 


Miss G. N. Wately. — 

It is not safe, usually, to rely upon the ad- 
vertisements of “ work at home,’’ which re- 
quire you to send stamps or money for samples. 
So many advertisements of this kind have 
proven, upon investigation, to be fraudulent, 
that several of the leading papersin the country 
have refused to allow them inserted in their 
columns. Save your money and stamps, and 
look for employment from sources which you 
know to be genuine. 


M.H. K. — 

You can often set people thinking on a 
special subject by giving them some story to 
read which has an underlying principle run- 
ning like a thread through the narrative. More 
people have probably been brought to think 
seriously on the class problems you mention by 
reading Walter Besant’s ‘* All Sorts and Con- 
ditions of Men,’’ and ‘*The Children of 
Gibeon’’ by the same author, than could have 
been reached by any number of essays or 
talks. A book along the same lines, which 
deserves to be much better known than it is, 
is Miss Helen M. Winslow’s “ Salome Shepard, 
Reformer.’’ It gives the woman’s side in the 
new doctrine of “ Christian Socialism.”’ 
Student. — 

There is no better definition of the word al- 
truistic, than the words of the Golden Rule, 


“ Do unto others as you would they should do 
unto you.’ Altruism is the Golden Rule 
verified. 

Young Merchant. — 

You ask whether it will pay fora young 
man with small capital to do much advertising. 
We once knew a business man who said to an- 
other, “I should think it would take all you 
could make to pay for so much advertising.” 
« It would take more than I can make,” replied 
the other, “ to pay forless.” Inthese days of 
sharp competition even merit and the best 
things which are not advertised are forced to 
the rear by inferior merit and poorer mer- 
chandise which is extensively and persist- 
ently pushed. It is true that in thelong run, 
in building up a business, the grandest ad- 
vertisement ever written is poor, compared 
with the reputation for keeping honest goods 
and telling the exact truth about them. At 
the same time, it seems absolutely necessary 
to get before the public in some way. But 
whatever you do, found your business, and 
your advertisements also, on truth. A sub- 
stantial business can never be planted on false 
statements and a dishonest foundation. Start 
out with an ambition to have your goods 
mentioned as the best of their class, The 
best pays best. The world is hunting for the 
best —the best man, the best work, the best 
merchandise. Under no consideration pay 
for space to run down your neighbor. Talk 
up your own business, but never talk down 
any one’s else. By all means advertise your 
business, in proper proportion to your capital. 
Work over your advertisements and make 
them as nearly perfect as you can; make 
them talk; put as much bright, honest, telling 
material as you can into the least possible 
space. Advertise judiciously, but be sure to 
advertise. First, however, see that you have 
the best stock you can possibly afford, that it 
is kept properly, and that you have polite, 
honest clerks who will try to sellit to advan- 
tage; then go ahead, and advertise to the 
best of your ability. 

Jennie V.— 

A country girl without experience or influ- 
ence can hardly expect to begin work as a 
stenographer and typewriter in a large city. 
Expert resident operators by the dozen are 
waiting for every desirable position. But that 
is no reason why you should give up the 
study. Try to get a position at first in your 
own or a neighboring town, accept the best 
salary you can get, however low for the first 
few months, and practice. What you paid 
three or four dollars a week for during the 
last month or so at the business college was 
almost wholly practice, practice, practice; and 
now you are to begin to receive money, instead 
of paying it out, for nearly the same thing. 
You will profit as much as, if not more than, 
your employer for a little while. 
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Use Cood English 
WANT a pair of fants,” said a 
customer in a clothing store, 
using a word not given in Web- 
ster’s “Academic Dictionary.”’ 
It was ‘‘ pantaloons’’ he want- 
ed. A kindred word in frequent use, but one 
which Webster ignores as emphatically, is 
“ gents,” for “ gentlemen,” as in “ gents’ fur- 
nishings,” etc. A purist says that “gents’’ 
are the fellows who wear “pants,” while 
‘* gentlemen” wear “ pantaloons.” He might 
have added that men wear ¢rousers. 

Even Shakespeare erred occasionally in his 
use of negatives, as when he wrote : — 

This England never did, nor never shall, 

Lie at the. proud foot of a conqueror, 

‘* Nor ever shall” would be correct. 

A school book tells a story of a “poor 
widow woman,’’ with an evident wish to dis- 
tinguish her from a poor widow man. “He 
did it in two hours “me” illustrates a similar 
mistake. Omit “woman” and “time”; also 
the last word in “ The Isthmus of Panama con- 
nects North and South America /ogether.”’ 

**What shall I cook for John, Doctor?” 
asked a young wife; ‘‘ pies and cake make 
him dyspeptic, and he don’t like oatmeal or 
cracked wheat.” When the doctor saw the 
sticky oatmeal mush, very properly so called, 
which she had made by stirring it frequently 
as it cooked, he did not wonder that John’s 
stomach rejected such a_half-civilized dish. 
He advised her to use a double boiler for 
cereals, to stir them once for all when placed 
on the range, and to let them cook slowly. 
Of course John was delighted with cereals 
from that day, and his wife thought that the 
doctor had rectified every mistake. But her 
blunder in cooking was no greater than her 
grammatical error in saying “ he don’t,” which 
is but ** he do not,” when she meant “ he does 
not,” or “he doesn’t.” 

What odd changes are made in words by 
carelessness in pronunciation! When the 
Roman emperor Augustus colonized a city in 
Hispania (Spain), at the close of the Can- 
tabrian War, 25 B.C., he gave it his own 
name, Czesarea Augusta, or Caesaraugusta; but 
on the indolent Spanish tongue the word was 
rolled until the “Cz” was worn off, and 
‘**Saraugusta’’ became successively “ Zara- 
goza”’ and “ Saragossa,’’ long the capital of 
Aragon. 

A similar instance is that of “Thomas 
Aniello,’’ the Neapolitan insurrectionist, who 
was called by his companions “ Mas-Aniello,”’ 
now spelled “ Massaniello.”’ 

The English “ East,” “South” and “ West 
Saxony,’’ have become “ Essex,” “ Sussex” 
and “ Wessex,’ respectively. “Chateau-vert 
Hill,” not far from Oxford, is now known as 
“Shotover Hill.” “ Engleford,” meaning the 
“« Englishman’s ford,” is now called “ Hunger- 
ford.’’ Wellington, at Waterloo, when he 
did not understand the name “Chateau 
Goumont,’’ which the peasants gave to an 
elevation where the battle was raging fiercely, 
called it “ Hougoumont,” an appellation it 
will probably retain as long as history de- 
scribes that memorable battle. 

“ Asparagus,” in some localities, has been 
corrupted into “sparrow-grass,” The “con- 
tre-danse’’ of the Normans has become our 
“ country-dance,” while their “ dent de lion,” 
or “lion’s tooth,’’ so called from the toothed 
appearance of the flower, has become our 
“dandelion.” “Cap-a-pie,” meaning armed 
head to foot, is often heard in “apple-pie 
order.” 

In our day, however, cultured people are 
supposed to follow the authorized pronuncia- 
tion of words, and he who varies from it is 
liable to attract unpleasant attention. 


we 
Jefferson’s Ten Rules 
EVER put off until to-morrow what you 
can do to-day, 
Never trouble another for what you can do 
yourself, 
Never spend your money before you have 
earned it. 
Never buy what you don’t want because it 
is cheap. 
Pride costs more than hunger, thirst and 
cold. 
We seldom repent o/ having eaten too little. 
Nothing is troublesome that we do willingly. 
How much pain the evils have cost us that 
have never happened. 
Take things always by the smooth handle. 
When count ten before you ; 
if very chee count a hundred, ss 
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4“ 
Morsey,” the Telegraph Dog 
He Knew the Signals, and Faithfully did a 
Railroad-man’s Duty. 
XAMPLES of surprising intelli 
gence among the lower animals are 
trequently quoted, but one seldom 
so striking an illustration of this 
as that furnished by a corres 


finds 
character 


pondent of the New York Zzmes, who 
writes from Superior, Wis. Morsey, a 
dog which had been in the service of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad nearly five 


years, died recently. He was brought to 
the railroad office one day by a tramp tel 
egraph operator, and from the day of his 
arrival until his death he was never oft 
duty. His master had trained him to 
watch the telegraph key and to recognize 
and the signals. The half-starved 
animal would jump upon the telegraph 
table and sit with one ear close to the re- 
lay and sounder. “Now, Morsey,”’ the 
master would say, “just you listen to what 


obey 


the sounder says, and then let us know 
what itis. You see, I call the dog Mor 
sev because he’s something like Morse, 
the inventor of the telegraph.” Then he 
would manipulate the key. and the sound- 
er would slowly tick out the words, “on 
time.” Betore the last letter had been 
sounded Morsey wouid jump trom the 
table, give two short barks, and then sit 
down in acorner. Whenever he barked 
twice it meant that the incoming train was 


on time and everything was right. Again, 


the instrument would tick out, “No. 23 two 
hours late,” and Morsey would bound 
from the table, bark four or five times. 
then gra) a lantern in his mouth and start 
tor the door, He did so because the op 
posite train was late, and he wanted to 


warn the conductor and envineer of the 
train ahead or in the depot to go a station 


or two turther on. 





For three vears and a haif Morsey 
was a part of the office force, and made 
himself useful. His master taught him 
the ditterence between a dot and dash 
and how to distingu a limited number 
ol wor ls pro Luc ed by code co nvoinations, 
Morsey knew the office call as well as 
the night operator did, and upon numerous 
occasions he was lett in Charge ol the 
office for fifteen or twenty minutes at a 
time, with instructions to notify his master 
in case of a call on the wire Once the 
master went out for lunch and shut the 
office door carefully, leaving the dog 
without means of exit. He had been gone 
but a few minutes when the faithful little 
animal came bounding into the lunch 
room. The night man followed his as 
sistant back to the office, and found upon 
his arrival that the despatcher had been 
calling for orders, and that the dog had 


vindow to 
information, 
vear ago, the work 


station where there 


broken a pane of glass in the 
get to his master with the 

One day about a 
train arrived at a little 


Was no operator, to w iit for the east-bound 
passenger. The latter train was long past 
due, and, as there was a telegraph instru- 
mentin the station, the conductor conclud- 
ed to try an experiment with Morsey 
“Come and see how No. 2 is.” he said 
In an instant Morsey was on the table. 
listening to the monotonous rattling of the 
instrument. He sat there motionless for 


hve minutes, with his curly head 
toward the sounder in a listening attitude, 
While the train-men gathered around, 
anxiously waiting for information concern- 
ing the delaved train. Finally. the rattling 
noise ceased, and Morsey looked know- 
ingly around at the men, as if to ask them 
to waita minute. Again the instrument 
clicked, but only for a few 
When it stopped, Morsey barked several 
times, jumped to the floor and bounded 
out of the station, followed by the train 
crew. At the engine he stopped and ran 
toward his master, then ran back and 
jumped into the cab. 
‘That means that No. 
the engineer. “Send out your flag, and 
let's see how we come out. The work- 
train moved on to the next station, and, ar- 
discovered that 


secon Is. 


2 is late,”’ said 


yiving there, No. 2 was 
pour hours late. After that Morsey was 
led into service where occasion re- 


juired it, and in no instance did his re- 
orts of the situation prove incorrect. 


Nansen’s Country Dome. 


Fridtyof Nansen, the greatest of Arctic | 
xplorers, and the hero with whose ex- 
ploits the world is now ringing, is now 


inclined | 


SUCC 


building a new house, near the one which | 
he has occupied in a suburb of Chris- 
tiania. Itisa part of alarge estate which 
belongs to his grandfather. ‘he explorer 
is a man of very simple tastes, and his 


home and all its belongings are exceed- 
ingly plain, though comiortable and sub- 
Stantial. 


Nansen’s present dwelling is a wooden 
house, made of small beams or logs care- 
fully joined together. These houses are 
not finished up inside with lining for two 


years after building, in order to allow the 
logs to settle permanently. It is su 
rounded by a palisade of rough twine. 


There are always two or three dogs bark 
ing around, , , 

Nansen’s pecuniary 
books and lectures are be large, 
yet he is a most and his 
way of living is simple in the extreme. 
He is a hard worker and keeps at it al- 
most night and day. 


4 
Unhealthy Vocations. 

In an official report recently adopted by 
an English commission, many instruct- 
ive facts are given with regard to the 
comparative healthfulness of different vo- 
The New York Sun’s cable let- 
ter furnishes a digest of the report: The 
influence of profession upon frealth and 
mortality, it is pointed out, begins to be 
strongly manifested at about the age ot 
twenty-five and continues until sixty-tive. 


returns from his 
said to 


abstemious man, 


cauions, 


Of course, the employments — usually 
regarded as danverous hgure promi- 
nently, file- making taking a bad pre- 


eminence, 

The publican class (saloon - keepers) 
next. Innkeepers themselves die 
more rapidly than their servants, alcohol 
ism and diseases of the liver being the chief 
The mortality figures of public 
use keepers show seven times and of 


comes 


Causes, 


1O 


their servants lour times, more rapid 
death-rate than for the general average of 
Oct upied males. It is curious, however, 
that the death-rate for these two classes is 
highest in the industrial districts of kng 


land and lowest in London. Brewers and 


sutchers rank next among the important 
occupations on the high mortality - list. 
They are respectively two and one-half 
and two and one-fourth times the stand- 
ard. 

Chimney-sweeps, dock-laborers, coach- 
men and cabmen are all on the wrong 
side of the mortality average. At the 
other extreme are most of the liberal 


professions, and the clergy enjoy the en 


viable distinction of passing the greatest 
umber of years in this vale of tears and 
triala, 





‘Milk and @ine Lily 


Or Crinum Fimbriatulum 


is one of the gra ndest and 


most profuse flowering 
bulbs of all the great 
\Vinaryllis Family, bloom 


ing at all seasons and as 
easy tO ZTOW as an onion 
Flowers are bell-shape.l, 
in immense umbels, very 
large, showy and delici 
ously fragrant; each 3to 
4 inches across; a spark- 
ling white, striped with 
earmine. Fine blooming 
size bulbs wrapped = in 
long strands of lovely 
Spanish Moss, sent post 
paid to any address for 
only 20 cents each (will 
cost you One Dollar or 
more each from Northern 
Florists). Every pur 
a vhaser and all applicants 

7 willreceive FRE 
of -- catalogue of eve Florida Flowe 


Fra Bel idedt 
THE SESSAMINE. GARDENS, JESSAMINE, PLA. 


* scat FLOWERS 32aco™ 


SEEDS. 
For296.ni 


For 26¢. we will send 
the following collec 
tion of SEEDS and 
BULBS. <All large 
sackets and good 
looming bulbs. 

1 Pkt. Chinese Lantern, 
bright scarlet. 
1 * Weeping Palm. 








1 “ New GiantAster, 
white. 
1“ Verbena, mixed 
New & Dwarf. 
3°“ Pansy, red. white 
and bine. 
1 “ ButtertiyOrchid. 
for Vot Culture, a 





mass of bloom sum 
Iner and winter 
Lavender, delight 
fully fragrant. 
“ Tokio Chrysanthe 
mum (novelty). 
Myosotis, beautiful 


BEGONIA. 


1 PRKt. Sweet Pea, scarlet. 
i “ Petunia,vanegated. 
1 “ Japanese Morning 1 
Glory, beautiful. 
California Violet,|1 “ 
flowers 2 inches. Forget-me-nots. 
1 Bulb Begonia, 1 Gloxinia, 2 Hyacinth Lily. white. 
hardy; 1 Tuberose, variegated; 15 Oxalis, white, pink. 
15 Packets Seeds and 20 Bulbs 1n all for 25¢., to 
| sebes with our illustrated catalogue. 
‘OK 
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1LLER & CO., Floral Park, N. ¥ | 
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treatment the strong magnifying glass w 
An average of over 6,00 
successfully treated at their homes by mail, 





The Bemis Sanitarium 


The Home of the 


Original Absorption Treatment. 


OFFICE NO. 
Established 1889. 


Blindness Can Be 


-. The Absorption Treatment a Success.. 


B.N. Palmer, D. D., of New 
For example, 
the eve is troubled, 
is to wake up that slug 
that part. 
applied to stimul 
thrown back on 
which cannot be reached by this treatment, thus avoiding the 


phy 





As 


iid of 


I ane ited Dr Knapp, of New York,and Dr. Pope, of New Orleans, who diagnosed my 
After one year’s treatment they pronounced my case hopeless In July “of . 
Eye Specialist, one eye being nearly sightless and the other only ava 
a strong magnifying iss. I had nothing io lose and a great deal to gain Nite r 
us discarded and glasses used years ago enabled me to read,”’ 


DVD DOPOD OO * 


1 AND MARION HOUSE. 


ite 
ill the 


Bemis, 





It is Endorsed by Representative People. 


Orleans, 


Says:— 


so there 


knife anda 


parts where it is needed to nourish, 





treatments given monthly at the Bemis 


We have no Branch Offices. 
VIDIO 





THE BEMIS PLACE 


The largest and most successful institution in America, 


Prevented. 


need be no 


\ 


Sanitarium, and 
Pamphlet free, describing treatment. 


THE BEMIS SANITARIUM, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


IF DrD* UDO ys, 
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DESO DODO DOW YOU DY DOWD 


if there is atrophy of the nerve, or any other of the several affl nstowhich Jf 

it is due to the tact that the eve has become sluggish and dormant lhe theory (2 
gish eye and make every part perform the functions which nature assigns to 
“The treatinent is to act directly upon the eye as an organ by various | miess agents 
and to vitalize the eve; then the circulation may be restored, the od will be 


disease of the eves 


hundreds 
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A Season’s Pleasure 


/4\ Other way 
| such things 


For Young and Old. 


25 PIECES 


OF CHILDREN’S 


tanta 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 


The Children can get a season's 
pleasure free and you can get three 
read 


months choice for 80 
ecenta. There are days ay 
amusement and instruction 
children in a se 


ure. 


) tofour Tey Furntt. 
The task of cutting out the pic ffer 
and putting them together Sersiches 


healthful emplovment for the hands and brain, and gives a larger measure 


ones than cat 
meg € 


of solid enjoy ment to the Litt 
member y 
ur Opper i t 
or somebody else's children. Bear in Bo 
of Toy Furniture, 2% pleces postage paid, absolutely free. 
The furniture consists of a Parlor Set of Upright Piano, with 
Centre Table, Sofa, three Easy Chairs, Small Table 
Screen, Fasel and Picture. Dining Reom Set of Dining Table 
Dining Chairs and Side Board. A 


rise aud de 
shall have 





Foot Rest, Fe 





be derived in almost any | 

eod—ou used to enjoy | 

light your own | 
this entire set 


| 
Stool, | 


ding 


four | 


hamber Set of Bedstead Dressing 


Case, with Mirror, Wash Stand, Towel Rack, Foot Stool, and three Chairs— 


in all, 25 different pleces. 


The furniture is printed on heavy card- 


board, in a rich mahogany color, and when cut ont, and set up, looks 1 


pensive furniture of the present day. 


| exactly like real furniture, and correctly represents the handsome and ex- 


It is so plainly marked that the children can cut it ont without assist- 


ance, and it furnishes happiness and “ something to do 


for a long time. 


HOW TO CET THEM FREE. 


In order te introduce o 


our famous monthly household 


magazine, WOMAN'S WORLD, we will send the entire set of 
Toy furniture free and postpaid if you will send us only 30 cents in 


stamps (U. 8. or Canadian) to pay for t 
tion to WOMAN'S WORLD. 
handsomely printed, well edited tains BO to 50 p 

ed covers, and is a prize for any household. If you have 
scribed mention this and we will have the new subscription start 
when present one expires, or you may have WOM —s 
WORLD sent to atriend. Give your name and ful d 
clearly, enclose 80 cents in stamps and if you are eo 
well pleased, money will be promptly refunded. Address, 


WOMAN’S WORLD COMPANY, 


No. 66 pmennpaabe World Building. 
‘22-24 North William St.) 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


It is te alone, elegant 
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Burpee’s Seven Superb Sweet Peas for 25¢. 


EVER before has it been possible to offer such A Grand Collection of Seven 
Superb New Sweet Peas for twenty: five cents, All are regular-sized 
kets. containing from torty to seventy seeds each, except Queen lictoria 


and Shahzada. of which there are twenty seeds in each packet. 2 g> Last year, 
W x postage and trouble in sending to England, it would have cost mere 
th sfor any purchaser to have gathered together the seed contained in 


t 
these Seven P ackets sold now tor 25 cel 


25 Cts. buys these Sev en Superb New Sweet Peas: 


BL JRPE E’S BRit. L IANT. The « 
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PRIMA DONNA. \ most 


Dwarf Sweet Pea- Burpee S PINK Cupid OLEEN YCTOMA 


‘ 
; Farm wa 


SHAHZADA. \ 
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‘ “7 ress in the | ted States. 
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— P a : “* is In t t ta ' ‘ ' i new printed leatlet, giving bott ty 
. Burpee s Pink Cupid. itis also ce W.T. . truet How To GROW cal Pomme hanes Pr “9 — 
1 oath) For $1 00. f you order lanuary and mention MNO ws wit 
: e send | Two Collections 0: the Seven Superb New 
- . = Sweet ~~ tty s describe e. . Two Collections of 
. the Eight Elegant Sweet Peas described below ‘and either one full-size packet or 
upon each packet ‘wo | size packets of the wonderful new Dwarf Sweet Pea. — BURPEE’S 
PINK CUPID. Dg Please try to get some friend to join with you. 





Fight Sepa Sweet Peas for 30 cag] Peele Orage capi 
owe |. BURPEE'S FARM ANNUAL, 1898... 


=~ Ni {fp Mime taniiars ana singe are Haked and stripedt om a whit The Leading American Seed Catalogue 
















ay CAPTIVATION, 1 sreally Sa 
tl] / 7 Peas: a xlowing ruby-purple or high tut. | MT ATTED FREE TO ALL... 
Vina ‘a LOVELY. oe ii were te a Cp apn A handsome book of 144 pages. 
; aaa ng shade of soft shell-pink Tells all about the 
“AID OF HON rt can be a meen _ . 
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4 STELLA MORSE. Decidedly the best of alt § MAThCt Bardeners and private planters. We have 
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three dimes, or fifteen two-cent 
Fo 30 Cts., stamps, we will send the above ‘ ‘ ol o ardens 
n of Figur ELEGANT NEW SWEET = FAS, Post. be Keep Abreast of the ‘Times eit reid forsibanute 3 or a | 
I ad n the “| States or N ) . 
; tiene agen pee should read THE FARM ANNUAL FOR 1898, which is brighter and better than 
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